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ELLA FITZGERALD SOUVENIR ALBUM 

Baby, won't you please come home; I'm the lonesomest 
gal in town; Cabin in the sky; The one | love; 

| can't believe that you're in love with me; 

| got it bad; | must have that man; 

Can't help lovin’ that man LA 8581 


SONGS IN A MELLOW MOOD 

I'm glad there is you; What is there to say; 

People will say we’re in love; Please be kind; 

Until the real thing comes along; Imagination; 
Stardust; My heart belongs to daddy; You leave me 
breathless; Baby what else can | do; Nice work 

if you can get it; Makin’ whoopee 

ACCOMPANIED BY Ellis Larkins (piano) LAT 8056 


SWEET AND HOT 
Thanks for the memory; It might as well be Spring; 
You'll never know; | can't get started 

ORCHESTRA DIRECTED BY André Previn 

Moanin’ low; Taking a chance on love 

ORCHESTRA DIRECTED BY John Scott Trotter 

You'll have to swing it 

ORCHESTRA DIRECTED BY Sy Oliver 

That old black magic; Old devil moon; Lover come 
back to me; Between the devil and the deep blue sea 
ORCHESTRA DIRECTED BY Benny Carter LAT 8091 


ELLA FITZGERALD is to visit this country in May. 


Coming over with Jazz at the Philharmonic, 
she will open at the Gaumont State Kilburn 
on Friday 2nd May, going on toa 
nation-wide tour lasting fifteen days. 


ELLA SINGS GERSHWIN 

Someone to watch over me; My one and only; 

But not for me; Looking for a boy; I’ve got a crush 

on you; How long has this been going on; Maybe; Soon 
ACCOMPANIED BY Ellis Larkins (piano) LA 8648 


LULLABIES OF BIRDLAND 

Basin Street blues; Angel eyes; Lullaby of Birdland; 
Later; Rough ridin’; Smooth sailing; Air Mail special; 
Oh! lady be good; Ella hums the blues; 

How high the moon; Flying home LAT 8115 


ELLA AND HER FELLAS 

You won't be satisfied (a); That's the way it is (6); 
Stone cold dead in the market (c); | gotta have my 
baby back (0D); Sentimental journey The frim 
fram sauce (A); It's only a paper moon (Ff); Dream a 
little dream of me (A); Baby, it’s cold outside (c); 
A-tisket, a-tasket (G); Would you like to take a walk 
(A); Don'cha go ‘way mad () 

WITH (A) Louis Armstrong (8) Ink Spots (c) Louis 
Jordan Tympany Five (0) Mills Brothers 
(e) Eddie Heywood Orchestra (F) Deita 
Rhythm Boys (6) Chick Webb 
Orchestra (H) Sy Oliver Orchestra 
LAT 8223 
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JUNE CHRISTY 


PERE FOR TRE DAY! 


by ALAN SPICER 


This year has already seen the Dave 
Brubeck Quartet among us, and promises 
the entire Jazz at the Philharmonic 
troupe in May. Ella Fitzgerald will of 
course be a part of the J.A.T.P. tour, 
which is only one of the reasons why I 
am convinced that 1958 will be a singers’ 
year, as far as this country is concerned. 

On April 12th Sarah Vaughan will 
commence a tour starting with the 
Odeon, Leicester Square, and barely a 
week before that a slight, warmly attrac- 
tive 32 year eld blonde will walk onto the 
stage of the Royal Festival Hall. The 
voice of June Christy will be heard and 
I for one hope to hear the warmth and 
feeling for a song that pervades all of 
her recordings. 

Hailing from Decatur, Illinois, June 
Christy joined the Stan Kenton entourage 
in 1945 after brief periods with several 
bands in Chicago, among them that of 
Boyd Raeburn. She arrived as a rep!ace- 
ment for the solo-bound Anita O'Day. 
Anita is a person whom June holds in 
high esteem, both as a singer and as an 
individual. Few leaders in the world of 
jazz have such tremendous faith in their 
artists ability as Stan Kenton. Just as he 
gave Anita O’Day her final push into the 
sphere of solo singing, (something she 
never quite managed on leaving the Gene 
Krupa band); so he welcomed June 


_ Christy and realised that she possessed 


many of the qualities so much a part of 
her predecessor’s style. A huskiness of 
tone and a rhythmic conception easily 
allied to the phrasing of a saxophone. 

“Tampico” her first recording with 
Kenton, was a trivial song on which June 
did a stylish job. Her unique way of 
phrasing a lyric was evident at that time, 
‘mmature but effective, and more than 
promising of better things to come. 

In 1946 the Kenton band acquired a 
new tenor man, ore of many constant 
changes in the Kenton personnel. This one 
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stayed long enough to win Miss Christy's 
heart. She became Mrs. Bob Cooper the 
same year, Whether or not her marital 
status reflected itself in her work at this 
time, June was rapidly becoming a force 
to be reckoned with in the small com- 
munity of modern singers who preferred 
to sing jazz. She proved it to some extent 
that year, by achieving first position in 
the band vocalist section of the annual 
poll conducted by “Downbeat” magazine. 
An honour which she also collected in 
1947 and 1948, and again in 1950. 

After a short sojourn as a single act, 
June returned to the Kenton fold only to 
venture out again in 1950. From that 
point the Christy star soared, and she 
must now be reckoned among the fore- 
most of white jazz singers. 

Working clubs and theatres, and play- 
ing concert dates throughout the States, 
June also continued to record regularly. 
and her records have shown clearly, the 
steady improvement in her style. Her first 
album for Capitol as a single proved to 
be a success as June sang “I'll Take 
Romance”, “I Should Care” and “Mid- 
night Sun” among others, with a sense of 
maturity and a very personal conception. 
Titled “Something Cool’’, the album has 
to date sold upwards of 93,000 copies in 
America and has been extremely popular 
with Christy admirers in this country. 

Her next album  was_ something 
different, Stan and June being the ony 
participants. Frankly, “Duet” was an 
artistic failure—away from the ‘so right’ 
arrangements and orchestral support pro- 
vided by Pete Rugolo, backed solely by 
the Kenton piano. June failed to spark, 
and a dull record resulted. “The Misty 
Miss Christy” followed; and couched 
among some superb Rugolo arrange- 
ments the Christy voice produced a 
memorable record. To June Christy it’s 
her most satisfying LP to date. Listening 
to her treatment of “Day Dream”, 
“Round Midnight” and ten other excel- 
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lent songs one finds it very easy to concur 
with this view. 

In America today, June Christy LP's 
appear in the best selling jazz charts with 
consistent regularity. Following “Misty” 
must have been a task, for this would 
seem to be regarded as Miss Christy’s 
crowning achievement so far. “June, Fair 
And Warmer” contained a selection of 
superior standards to which the Christy 
voice more than did justice; they in- 
cluded “Imagination”, “I Know Why” 
and “I Want To Be Happy”. This record 
showed a warmer, more sympathetic 
sounding Christy than ever before. with 
a more rounded tone and the increased 
ability to compose her emotions. But, | 
never did consider her to be the frigid 
songstress some people would have me 
believe. 

Faulty intonation has always been a 
point raised and held against Miss 
Christy, although in listening to her this 
has never bothered me to any great 
extent. June is however, quite ready to 
admit to this failing and does not seem 
to be worried by it as she applies her 
‘sound’ to “Give Me The Simple Life” or 
“Lazy Afternoon”, both part of the most 
recent Christy LP titled “Gone For The 
Day”. The partnership of June Christy 
and Pete Rugolo has produced several 
very listenable collections of very listen- 
able songs, and if criticism has been 
warranted, it must at least be conceded 
that when Christy renders a song with 
backing from Rugolo, the result is 
usually extremely tasteful and musical. 

So let us hope that in the rush to hear 
Sarah and Ella, Easter Sunday won’t be 
overlooked. For although June Christy is 
only ‘here for the dav’ I am confident we 
shall hear a memorable performance of 
songs in excellent taste by an artist whose 
singing assuredly vlaces her in the same 
company with Billie Holiday, Ella Fitz- 
verald and Sarah Vaughan, as one of the 
few supreme stylists in the circle of jazz 
singers today. 
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ILENE DAY 
Accompanied by the MARTIN SLAVIN SEXTET 


Martin Slavin (vibes) ; Dave Lee, Dill Jones (piano); 
Sammy Stokes (bass); Phil Seamen, Don Lawson (drums); 
Dave Goldberg, Roy Plummer (guitar); 

Bruce Turner (alto and clarinet) 


“ DUKE CALLS THE TUNE.” 
Hey Baby/Mood Indigo/In A Mellow Tone/ 
Something To Live For/I Ain’t Got Nothing But The Blues/ 
It Don’t Mean A Thing/Squeeze Me/I’m Beginning To See The Light 


NIXA 10” L.P. NIT 512 


BIG BILL BROONZY 


(VOCAL AND GUITAR) 


“SOUTHERN SAGA ”’ 
Southern Saga/In The Evening/Going Down The Road Feeling Bad 


NIXA 7” E.P. NJE 1047 


THE DON SAVAGE SEVEN 


Don Savage (alto); Bert Courtley (trumpet); 
Art Ellefson (tenor); Bernie George (baritone) ; 
Bobby Heath (piano); Bill Stark (bass) ; 

Art Morgan (drums) 

“SESSION WITH SAVAGE” 
Midnight Sun/All The Things You Are/ 
There'll Never Be Another You/First Edition 


NIXA 7” E.P. NJE 1048 


THE JAZZPICKERS 


Harry Babasin (’cello) ; Buddy Collette (flute) ; 
Bob Harrington (drums & vibraphone); 
Bill Douglas (drums) ; Don Overberg (guitar) 


Bebe/When You Love Someone/Influtration/I’ll Remember April /etc. 
EMARCY 12” L.P. EJL 1265 


Vanguard 


URBIE GREEN 
AND HIS BAND 


Urbie Green (trombone); Ruby Braff (trumpet); 
Med Flory (alto sax); Frank Wess (tenor sax & flute); 
Sir Charles Thompson (piano); Aaron Bell (bass) ; 
Freddie Greene (guitar); Bobby Donaldson (drums) 


Old Time Modern/I Got It Bad And That Ain’t Good/Lullaby Of Birdland/ 
Med’s Tune 


VANGUARD 10” L.P. PPT 12021 


RUBY BRAFE 
and ELLIS LARKINS 


Ruby Braff (trumpet); Ellis Larkins (piano) 


“TWO PART INVENTIONS IN JAZZ, Volume 2.” 
Blues For Ellis’ A City Called Heaven/What Is There To Say/ 
Sailboat In the Moonlight/When A Woman Loves A Man/ 
You Are Too Beautiful Skylark 


VANGUARD 10’ L.P. PPT 12022 


JIMMY RUSHING 


AND HIS ALL STAR BAND 


Jimmy Rushing (blues singer); Emmett Berry (trumpet); 
Rudy Powell (alto sax & clarinet); 
Buddy Tate (tenor sax); Lawrence Brown (trombone); 
Pete Johnson (piano); Freddie Greene (guitar) ; 
Walter Page (bass); Jo Jones (drums) 


“LITTLE JIMMY” 
Evenin’/Don't Cry Baby 


VANGUARD 7” E.P. EPP 14003 


PYE GROUP RECORDS 


MAL FITCH 


Mal Fitch (piano) ; Sam Taylor (tenor sax); 
Al Hall (bass) ; Clifford Leeman (drums) 


When I Fall In Love/When Did You Leave Heaven/ 
Everytime We Say Goodbye/etc. 


EMARCY 12” L.P. EJL 1272 


DISTRIBUTED BY PYE GROUP RECORDS (SALES) LTD., 66 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.i 
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FOUR BLUES MEN 


The issue of an EP record (Parlophone 
GEP 8635) of four songs by Lonnie 
Johnson in the latter months of 1957 
prompts us to look for a short time at 
the work of this singer. Before this issue, 
it is quite six years since any other 
records of his were available in this 
country, and desultory searching of the 
American lists over the last few years has 
failed to reveal any bulk of recordings 
from this singer, who was during the 
thirties and forties a major figure in the 
race lists, It is curious to look back now 
on Lonnie’s 1952 visit to England, and 
sad tq reflect how since that time he has 
faded from our view, his name now per- 
petuated here only at second-hand in the 
assumed first name of one of our skiffle 
kings. 

Of all the wealth of recorded blues 
which flowed from him so abundantly in 
the past, the only quantity remaining is 
in the hands of the few ccllectors with 
copies of the American 78s; there is noth- 
ing in decent modern form it is surely 
not too much to ask for an LP record of 
good blues with sound accompaniment, 
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T-BONE WALKER 


by GRAHAM BOATFIELD 


when numerous more antique perform- 
ances with less merit have been put out 
in this form. 

Lonnie Johnson’s voice is unique, 
although with his very first recordings 
there was an element of confusion with 
Texas Alexander, an earlier singer who 
may have taught him some tricks. His is 
a bland and = easy’ voice, always 
intelligible. No wild country singer, his 
songs and imagery are of the town, 
touched with sophistication. Underlying 
all his work is a considerable melancholy, 
one reason for which lies in his fateful 
family history. The books say all his 
family were killed by an epidemic in New 
Orleans in 1922, but one brother at least 
has worked with him since that time, 
and was living near him in Cinc‘natti in 
1952. 

Although Lonnie Johnson started out 
by winning a blues contest in 1925, and 
thereby a recording connection which 
lasted well through the years, he has 
always been just as much musician as 
singer. His guitar duets with Eddie Lang 
(Salvators Massaro), for whom he had a 
tremendous respect, were honoured items 
in the prewar Parlophone lists. The first 
Johnson record I bought was from the 
now defunct “Race Series”’—the coupling 
of “Stomping ’°em Along Slow/Playing 
With The Strings” (R 2259), two solos 
which give as much pleasure today as 
ever they did. His work with Lang, in a 
curious group which included King Oliver 
and Hoagy Carmichael, can be heard in 


SONNY BOY WILLIAMSON 
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modern form in a pleasant coupling on 
Columbia SCM 5100. Featured briefly in 
the late twenties with Louis Armstrong 
and with Duke Ellington (with whom he 
recorded a few sides), Lonnie spent much 
of the years of the depression in a small 
group which Johnny Dodds kept round 
him through numerous Chicago locations. 
Four of the tracks of the stupendous 
“New Orleans Jazz” LP (Brunswick LAT 
8146) present him with the Jimmy Noone 
and Johnny Dodds groups. The Dodds 
tracks, the last the great clarinettist made, 
feature splendid work by Johnson, strong. 
jangling, and unforgettable, and his work 
with Noone on the same day was of the 
same quality. 

It is perhaps not generally known that 
Lonnie Johnson can play good piano, and 
was in fact featured in this capacity in a 
special album made by one of the smaller 
American recording companies during the 
late forties. At the time of his visit here, 
he was not at all keen on playing piano, 
which he felt spoilt his guitar technique. 
At that time too he had changed com- 
pletely to electric guitar and, understand- 
ably, he tended to emphasise the 
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smoother and dreamier elements in his 
music which he felt might ensure com- 
mercial success. I have a copy of his “In 
Love Again” showing this trend, which 
is exh:bited strongly in at least one of 
the English Vogue issues (from the King 
label) and again in the recent Parlophone 
EP, in which much of the guitar work 
is more a gesture than a performance. 

Blues lovers will remember and prefer 
the meatier items from Okeh, Decca, and 
Bluebird lists and hope that some at least 
will in time achieve permanence via LP. 
A bawdy reputation will always rest 
around the curious duets which Lonnie 
made with Victoria Spivey, of which 
“Toothache Blues” is well known, but his 
best work is undoubtedly that in which 
he sings solo, with his own unamplified 
guitar and preferably the rolling Chicago 
backing which often included the piano 
of Blind John Davis. So much for Lonnie 
Johnson, admirable musician, quiet and 
likeable man, of whom I should welcome 
any current news. 2 

T-Bone Walker, first name Aaron, is 
another New Orleans blues singer little 
represented in the English lists. Apart 
from the American records, our first 
experience of him was almost our last, 
for the only thing in modern form is a 
10” LP (Capitol LC 6681), nor 
does there seem much prospect that this 
situation will improve yet, as there have 
been no signs of any smaller items being 
released since then. 

T-Bone is a blues singer who has been 
unjustly depreciated by one or two minor 
critics, who have perhaps been put off by 
the electric guitar he uses so 
prominently, or by the fact that he sang 
with the Freddy Slack band for a time. 
This is curious, for Walker is one of the 
few performers who can make _ the 
amplified guitar likeable, and on all the 
records I know he uses it as a perfect 
foil for his voice and as a very consider- 
able rhythmic instrument. Stanley Dance 
drew attention to T-Bone a few years ago 
in this Journal, when he recommended 
the one LP record (Capitol LC 6681) we 
were able to buy; it is a sound purchase 
for anyone, but just as well to listen 
before looking, as the really stupid cover 
notes are enough to turn anyone away. 

T-Bone’s singing voice is fairly smooth, 
with his words very clear. He is a worldly 
singer, and many of his songs are tinged 
with cynicism, as a few titles might sug- 
gest—“‘Hypin’ Women Blues”, “She’s My 
Old Time Used To Be”, “I Know Your 
Wig Is Gone”, “You’re My Best Poker 
Hand”, “They Call It Stormy Monday 
but Tuesday Is Just As Bad”, and “Mean 
Old World”. The last title forms part of 
one of the American 78s, on which the 
Freddy Siack piano support proves no 
deterrent. The backing “I’ve Got A 
Break Baby”, is a good sad slick blues 
with a final couplet which we hope illus- 
trates T-Bone’s present state:— 

“I've got a break baby and things are 
coming my way 

Money in my pocket, and can change 
clothes every day.” 

Apart from his own guitar accompani- 
ment, this singer has collected some small 
groups which provide extremely good 
jazz. One musician who seems to play 
along with T-Bone fairly often is the 
tenor Bumps Myers, who contributes a 


warm breathy tone, good solos, and a 
fine capacity for riffing There is some ex- 
cellent trumpet on the LP in question, 
from both Teddy Buckner and George 
Orendorf, and the real blues piano, re- 
calling some of the Chicago accompani- 
ments, of Willard McDaniel 

T-Bone is dissimilar from fellow New 
Orleans man Fats Domino who only 
really gets going on the blues at one 
tempo. T-Bone is good whether the music 
comes fast or slow, although he seems to 
like it slightly better at a cracking pace, 
when he lets his band go and drives them 
hard. His distinctive mark is a shuffle 
rhythm, not all that common, and one of 
his better numbers is his own “T-Bone 
Shuffle”. Anyone who heard the Alastair 
Cooke broadcast (and record) about his 
jazz choices, will remember the unerring 
manner in which he reproduced the T- 
Bone Walker trademark. 

The two foregoing singers are still 
alive and presumably musically produc- 
tive; their records have at least been 
issued, if only in a meagre fashion, in 
the English lists. The next two are dead, 
having died miserably in their adopted 
home-town of Chicago. They are unrep- 
resented here, which is a sad deficiency 
for they are both great by repute. Now 
the work of both of these singers is fully 
displayed on two admirable French LPs. 
I regard these two RCA records as among 
the very best blues collections one could 
find, and hope for the sake of everyone 
else that they will find their way into the 
British lists. 

Sonny Boy (John Lee) Williamson, 
came to Chicago from his native 
Tennessee in the thirties, and briefly re- 
turned to the harsh countryside condi- 
tions he had left, as shown by other 
records. His instrument the 
harmonica, on which he was acknow- 
ledged a master; he played in a strong 
and forceful manner, although lacking the 
extraordinary wildness of Sonny Terry. 
Like Walter Jacobs he had graduated to 
the electric kind, a machine which is not 
spoiled by its amplification but given a 
strange new force and sonority (as the 
Frenchman says). Even more than these 
other harmonica players, Sonny Boy does 
an amazingly rapid change from singing 
to blowing, at times as though he had 
two mouths. 

Williamson’s music is casual and loose- 
jointed in character, with an inextinguish- 
able weeping undertone which is most 
moving. His singing has something in 
common with that of Sleepy John Estes, 
although rougher and more masculine, 
and in a group his harmonica takes a 
prominent place, completing the blues 
lines and taking a strongly rhythmic part, 
wailing hard in the older sense of that 
word. He slurs and stresses his words 
strongly, twisting them to suit the shape 
of the music. 

This record (French RCA 130.238) is 
of eight tracks, all Sonny Boy’s own com- 
positions, recorded between his twenty- 
eighth and thirty-fifth years; he was 
killed in Chicago in 1948, at the age of 
thirty-six. The selection of tracks is 
admirable, as are the notes, for which we 
must thank M. Panassié The supporting 
groups are in the best Chicago blues 
tradition, including pianists Joshua 
Altheimer, Blind John Davies, and Big 
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Maceo, with Bill Broonzy, Tampa Red, 

and Willie Lacey on guitar, and various 

string-bass and drum players. First track 

is the sardonic “I Been Dealing With The 

Devil” which contains couplets of this 

sort:— 

“I got the meanest woman you most ever 
seen, 

She sleeps with an ice-pick in her hand, 
and she fights in all her dreams’. 

After a curious “Wartime Blues”, we 
get a swingy and humorous number in 
almost telegraphic style called “Mellow 
Chick Swing”, followed by the catchy 
country style of “Polly Put The Kettle 
On”, which sounds like a Leadbelly 
number and should put any current 
skiffle group to shame. 

“Million Year Blues”, on the reverse, 
is a wonderful blues done with the most 
relaxed and easy swing. It contains a few 
lines which come with especial feeling 
and seem to provide a_ biographical 
note:— 

“You think I'm nothing but a little 
country boy, 

And I'm right down from off'n the cotton 
farm.” 

and:— 

“You don't think I’m nothing—nothing 
but a little clown’. 

“Rub A Dub”, the next one, is a real 
clownish song, full of alternative mean- 
ings, which achieves its delightful effect 
without the use of washboards, “Sonny 
Boy’s Cold Chills”, an admirable blues at 
medium tempo, dealing with the 
customary theme of unfaithfulness, con- 
tains many lines jampacked in monologue 
style and a very fine passage between the 
leader’s harmonica and the distinctive 
piano of Blind John Davis. The side ends 
with the similar theme and tempo of 
“Early In The Morning”, in which the 
stumbling but eloquent lines of the blues 
are punctuated by the harmonica of this 
“little country boy” far from his 
southern home. 

The second French record (RCA 
130.246) I regard as one of the greatest 
blues collections it is possible to find. The 
eight tracks are the work of Big Maceo 
Merryweather, and consist of three purely 
instrumental and five vocal blues. Born 

(Continued on page 6) 


RECORDS BY POST 


Overseas record buyers includ- 
ing members of H.M. Forces, 
can buy all records free of British 
purchase tax. Fastest and safest 
Despatch—low packing and post- 
age costs—send today for free 
booklet and full details—we also 
send all L.P. and 45 rpm discs 
free of postage and packing 
charges to home customers. 


AGATE & CO., LTD. 


(DEPT. J) 
in association with Dobell’s Jazz 
Record Shop 


77 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Recently the city of Boston gave Louis 
Armstrong a welcome that is rarely 
afforded any performer, no less a jazz 
artist. [It started when Armstrong was 
booked into Blinstrub’s Club which never 
uses jazz performers, but usually employs 
only big-name vocal stars. Not only was 
Satchmo a success in this 1700 seat club, 
but he played to sellout crowds despite 
heavy rain and snow. Most of the Boston 
papers carried headlines and feature 
stories on Satchmo which was topped by 
a feature story of him and his band 
playing in the House of Representatives 
at the State House after receiving a cit- 
ation from the legislators. This was in- 
deed a precedent for the hallowed halls 
of. the State House have never heard 
such sounds before. Armstrong opened 
by playing the “Star Spangled Banner” 
straight and followed with a series of 
tunes he has made famous. I can’t im- 
press strongly enough the importance of 
such an event, and what a thrill and 
satisfaction it must have brought to 
Satchmo. 

If this story did reach any of the 
foreign journals I don’t think the actual 
citation was printed — it is important 
enough to restate it here. The citation 
read: 

“Whereas, Louis Armstrong, the world’s 

greatest trumpeter in the field of jazz 
music is about to celebrate his fiftieth 
year as a musician; and 

“Whereas, Louis Armstrong has risen 
from humble origins to a_ pre-eminent 
position in the world of music and enter- 
tainment, and is a true exemplification of 
the strength of democratic principles and 
a shining example to all who aspire to 
greatness; and 

“Whereas, Louis Armstrong by _ his 
artistry has through the universal lang- 
uage of music brought comfort, pleasure 
and understanding to people throughout 
the world, and is properly recognized as 
the outstanding ambassador of good will 
of our country; therefore be it 


“Resolved, that the Massachusetts 
Senate extends its best wishes to Louis 
Armstrong and wishes him many years 
of health and happiness, so that he may 
continue to spread happiness for all 
people; and be it further 

“Resolved, that copies of these resolu- 
tions be transmitted forthwith by the 
clerk of the Senate to Louis Armstrong.” 

There were many radio tributes to 
Satchmo and one disc-jockey, Norm 
Prescott of WBZ, actually played four 
hours of Armstrong discs. Also whilst 
at Boston Mrs. Mary Louise Shoemaker, 
sister of Bix Beiderbecke, brought in 
Bix’s old engraved cornet which Louis 
tooted for the photographers. Of Bix, 


DOUGLAS HAGUE 


———| OUIS PLAYS THE 
STATE HOUSE 


Satchmo said: “When I was playing at 
the Sunset in Chicago, he’d come in with 
his horn. When all the cats left, we’d 
lock the doors and jam all night. Our 
styles were different, but he was one of 
the greatest.” 


Here and There 


The Stratford Shakespearean Festival 
of Ontario, Canada, came up with more 
announcements regarding their five jazz 
concerts for the music portion of the 
festival. On July 23rd the distinguished 
author, playwright and poet, Langston 
Hughes will act as commentator for the 
Henry “Red” Allen group. The band 
will feature Coleman Hawkins, J. C. 
Higginbotham, Buster Bailey, Claude 
Hopkins, and Cozy Cole. On August 2nd 
the Erroll Garner trio will appear with 
the Canadian Moe Kuffman Quartet. For 
the August 9th presentation the Wilbur 
De Paris band with new vocalist Wilhel- 
mina Gray will be featured. The fourth 
concert will have Carmen McRae and 
the Billy Taylor trio whilst the final 
session on August 15th will feature the 
Dizzy Gillespie band. 

Carnegie Hall again rang to the strains 
of good old Dixieland in a concert called 
“Dody in Dixieland”. Dody let me ex- 
plain is comedienne Dody Goodman (no 
relation to Benny) who presided over the 
affair. Heard on stage were cornetists 
Jimmy McPartland, Bobby Hackett, and 
“Wild Bill” Davison; trumpeter Max 
Kaminsky; trombonists Miff Mole and 
Vic Dickenson; tenor saxist Bud Free- 
man: clarinettist Pee Wee Russell; pian- 
ist Willie “The Lion” Smith; and drum- 
mer George Wettling. A touch of New 
Orleans was supplied by Tony Parenti, 
“Red” Allen, and Zutty Singleton, with 
the “Swing Era” touch given by trumpet- 
ers Roy Eldridge, Pee Wee Irwin, and 
Charlie Shavers. All-in-all it was a pleas- 
ure to hear again some wild swinging 
jazz. 

Journalism struck «a new low in a 
recent newspaper article in the N.Y. 
Journal-American, when feature colum- 
nist Jim Bishop came up with a column 
entitled “A Jazz Maestro’s Recording 
Session.” While giving some of the fact- 
ual sides of recording and its financial 
angle, he omitted any sympathetic refer- 
ence to the musician and merely depicted 
them as a bunch of slovenly sots. The 
leader of this session was Eddie Condon, 
sometimes called the father of Barefoot 
Jazz. A typical statement by Mr. Bishop 
was, “They prod their memories with 
liquor and are sometimes surprised at 
how good the notes come out”. Such 
tripe will certainly not further the cause 
of jazz. Mr. Bishop goes on to describe 
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Condon in this fashion—‘Condon looks 
like a fouled-out jockey. . . . His express- 
ion is always angry; his words come in 
swift soft bursts like dum-dum_ bullets. 
... ” Further on Mr. Bishop asks a 
disc-jockey who happened on the scene 
if the tune they were playing was “On 
the Street Where You Live.” The deejay 
nodded yes, and answered, “ .. . these 
musicians are thinking the melody of the 
song, but they are playing the harmonic 
chords that go with it. The contrapuntal 
side.’ To this Mr. Bishop answered “I 
see”, then added that this was a lie! Mr. 
Bishop can’t know much about music or 
must have ears of a metallic nature if 
he cannot recognize a pop tune played 
by a Dixieland band. Heaven knows 
what he would do if he heard Lennie 
Tristano! 

Of the good journalism these days, a 
book entitled “The Jazz Makers”, edited 
by Nat Hentoff and Nat Shapiro contains 
many interesting and informative chap- 
ters on the greats of jazz history, regard- 
less of the idiom. Another bright light 
in jazz journalism was the recent poll 
conducted by Playboy magazine, a soph- 
isticated man’s magazine, Showing the 
choices of the jazz public when not sub- 
jected to the influence of certain writers 
(i.e. those jazz polls in Metronome and 
Down Beat) the Playboy winners were 
a varied and true group of all-stars. Some 
winners were Satchmo, Getz, Hampton, 
Kenton, Hawk, and Dizzy among others. 

Speaking of jazz influenced novels, 
there are two that I would recommend 
—“The Subterraneans” and “On The 
Road”. both by the darling of American 
bohemians, Jack Kerouac. While Mr. 
Kerouac’s characters (whom he refers to 
as members of the Beat Generation) are 
concerned with jazz, sex, and dope, he 
always makes us aware that they are 
fringe characters and never representative 
of the whole; thereby not distorting the 
picture for the non-jazzists. Jazz in 
cinema makes its appearance in the new 
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Frank Sinatra film “Kings Go Forth” 
with Red Norvo, Richie Kamuca, Pete 
Candoli, Mel Lewis, bassist Red Wooten, 
and guitarist Jimmy Wyble providing the 
sounds. 

News around New York town is that 
the Benny Goodman band will play at 
the Brussel’s World Fair with radio 
broadcasts of the show to be relayed to 
America. During Count Basie’s short ill- 
ness, pianist Nat Pierce sat in 
with the band. Now that Louis 
Bellson has entered the musical show 
field as a composer, Billy Taylor 
and Mary Lov Williams announced that 
they are working on the score for a 
musical called “After Hours”. Art Blakey 
and his Jazz Messengers playing at Cafe 
Bohemia and the George Wallington 
Quartet with altoist Phil Woods are at 
the Orchid Room. The Dizzy Gillespie 
Quintet with Sonny Stitt, and the Sam 
Most trio are at the Enchanted Room. 
Pee Wee Irwin, “Big Chief” Russell 
Moore, and “Wild Bill” Davison have 
joined the mob at Cafe Metropole with 
Vic Dickenson replacing J. C. Higgin- 
botham in the “Red” Allen band. Bassist 
Henry Turner replacing “Little Bennie” 
Moten with the Wilbur De Paris combo 
still at Jimmy Ryan’s. Out in Brooklyn 
at Max, the Mayor's Place, there are 
Friday and Saturday night jam sessions 
with Charlie Shavers and his All Stars, 
and Conrad Janis and his Tailgaters, 
Horace Silver at Small’s Paradise in Har- 
lem; Blossom Dearie at the Playroom; 
Oscar Peterson trio at the Embers; 
and Phineas Newborn at the Village 
Vanguard. Woody Herman preparing for 
a South American tour. 

Out Chicago way the swinging “Wild 
About Harry” James band opens at the 
Blue Note; the Barbara Carroll trio does 
a five-week stint at the London House, 
and The Bob Crosby band is blowing 
up a storm at the Preview Lounge. A 
concert was presented at the Riverside- 
Brookfield high school starring the 
Count Basie ork and Franz Jackson's 
Dixieland crew. 

The Frisco scene finds Dick Hadlock, 
(of the Record Changer) playing clarinet 
with Turk Murphy; singer T-Bone 
Walker belting the blues at Oakland's 
53 Club; and drummer Fred Peterson 
joining Pete Daily’s Chicagoans at the 
New Alpine. The George Shearing Quin- 
tet playing at the Blackhawk whilst the 
Chico Hamilton combo politely swings at 


the Macumba. The new _ intermission 
pianist at Easy Street is Harvey Brooks 
(ex-Teddy Buckner). 

In Hollywood, pianist Calvin Jackson 
and bassist Red Mitchell combine their 
talents to please the fans at the Doll 
House; the Bud Shank Quartet move into 
the Digger, and Vido Musso opens the 
Largo. Former Fats Waller sidekick 
Andy Razaf celebrated his 62nd birthday 
with Benny Carter and Les Hite among 
others. College concerts really in swing 
in California with George Shearing and 
Buddy Collette booked for Loyola Uni- 
versity followed by Shearing with the 
Cal Tjader combo at Fresno State 
College, with a bang-up finale at Clare- 
mont College with the Duke Ellington 
band and the Shearing Quintet. 


4 BLUES MEN from page 4 


in Texas tn 1905, he came to Chicago 
towards the end of the thirties and be- 
came well known by his recordings and 
personal repute. This record shows why 
his fame as a piano player should have 
been so firmly established, but makes an 
even greater impression by the quality 
of the vocal performance. On each track 
the supporting guitar of Tampa Red is 
to be heard, and it is a particular delight 
to note the complete affinity between 
guitar and piano in every number. Apart 
from one track on which a bass is to be 
heard, the other supporting musicians are 
drummers Tyrell Dixon and Charlie 
Sanders respectively, who help to build 
a group which is among the most rock- 
ing and propulsive on record, 

“Texas Stomp” demands particular 
notice. It is one of those familiar Chicago 
type numbers, in a mock-casual form, 
which is punctuated with vocal comments 
and talking between the musicians. Re- 
laxed and easy, it presents ready-made an 
effect all our skifflers and more primitive 
bands perpetually carry in their imagin- 
ations, in spite of those deficiencies of 
blood, environment, or breeding which 
prevent the people of this kingdom from 
reproducing such a musical atmosphere. 

Big Maceo’s voice was husky, unex- 
cited, and completely assured. Impressive 
by its restraint, it is immensely powerful 
here in every song. It gives greater 
poignancy now to his blues to recall that 
in 1946, the year following the latest 


session on this LP, he became paralysed, 
lasting in that state until 1953, the year 
of his death. 

The first track “Chicago Breakdown” 
is solo piano throughout, with unobtru- 
sive support from guitar and drums, a 
magnificent pacing boogie number, with 
its own distinctive flavour. The first vocal 
number “County Jail Blues” is slow and 
impressive, allowing Maceo to demon- 
strate the range of his voice. He sings:— 
“These stripes don’t hurt me, but these 

chains they kill me dead’. 

After the joyful “Texas Stomp”, full 
of contrasting rhythmic patterns, the side 
ends with another slow blues “Maceo’s 
32-20”, a title which refers to a pistol 
calibre, the words describing a change of 
affection and its comsequences. Apart 
from the guitar which in this, as in every 
number, is very fine, we remark the 
rumbling ominous bass of Maceo’s 
piano, which all the time keeps up its 
inexorable rolling. 

On the second side, “Big Road Blues”, 
taken at the easy rocking tempo Maceo 
preferred, gives full rein to Tampa’s 
guitar, encouraged by the shouted “I 
hear you, Tampa, I hear you man”, and 
is a number in which the words are not 
of first importance. “Detroit Jump” is 
another impressive talking and swinging 
track, similar to “Texas Stomp”, with 
fantastic right-hand work from Maceo 
and a degree of casual warmth and inte- 
grated group playing from, the other two 
which it would be difficult to match on 
record. In “Texas Blues’’ Maceo sings:— 
“My home is in Texas, Lord, what am 1 

doing up here? 
Yes, my good corn whiskey, and women 
brought me here’. 
and:— 
“I love Texas, that is the place for me’, 
while in the instrumental passages, there 
is once again the utmost closeness 
between the guitar and piano. 

The last blues on the record, “Tuff 
Luck Blues”, rolls even more strongly, 
with encouraging phrases like “Git it and 
git it good”, and an exultant “Yes, I 
know”. The words are _ strangely 
prophetic, and the final couplet a fitting 


memorial to this magnificent blues 

artist:— 

“It's too bad, things are going so tough 
with me. 


You have heard my story. People, won't 
you think of me”. 


NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL 
Exclusive programme, lavishly pro- 
duced and illustrated, price 8/6d.—if 
you are buying the Col/Clef record- 
ings you must have this exclusive 


JAZZ BOOKS! 


METRONOME YEAR BOOK 
JAZZ °57 
130 pages packed full of articles, 
discographies and superb photographs, 
many full page, price 8/6d. post free. 


These books cannot be repeated after present stocks are exhausted 


|  DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOPS 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
104 Western Road, Brighton. 


Telephone GER 4197 & 3075 
Telephone HOVE 32922 


JAZZ FESTIVAL BOOK 
JAZZ NEW YORK 
82 pages full of unusual photographs 
and articles. Produced by “Down 
Beat”, price 8/-d. post free. 
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The Dave Brubeck Quartet probably 
didn’t see the best of Britain. We've come 
to the conclusion after conducting an 
experiment involving band _ coaches, 
Ipswich and the British climate. 

Normally when Americans are touring 
Britain, we meet them at a convivial press 
reception, hear them first in an aura of 
expectant delight at the Royal Festival 
Hall and then lose track of them until 
they reappear on the following Sunday at 
the Dominion, Tottenham Court Road, 
or the Coliseum. This process is repeated 
for another week, and we finally say 
goodbye in scenes of tumultuous applause 
and protestations of goodwill at another 
London theatre. It is easy to assume that 
life on tour is one continuous extension 
of these pleasant moments, This is the 
life, surely. First class hotels, admiring 
fans and all that money—an easy touch. 

When, by a chance whim of the 
organiser, Dave Brubeck, Paul Desmond 
and the Jazz Couriers were set to play a 
double header in Ipswich on the last 
Saturday of the tour, we hastily organised 
an outing to see and hear them. 


lil Fated Route 


By a stroke of fortune, NJF Chairman, 
Desmond Kayton, was driving to Ipswich 
on the Saturday afternoon to deliver a 
fresh batch_of programmes to cope with 
the anticipated heavy demand. We ren- 
dezvoused at 1 p.m. at Soho Square, as 
arranged, and at 3 o'clock, Desmond 
arrived. It was therefore almost half past 
before we headed East in a vain attempt 
to reach the Gaumont, Ipswich by half 
past four. 

It was a nice day. Housewives pushed 
prams about in Ilford and small boys 
played “atom bombers” together in 
Gants Hill. Vague memories stirred of a 
similiar trip with Desmond, when we 
spent a disastrous weekend at Butlin’s, 
Clacton at a Jazz Weekend, but we dis- 
missed these thoughts with the self 
assurance of men who knew that things 
this time would be different. After all we 
had control. We knew what to expect 
this time. 

We met the first snowstorm just past 
Colchester and the gay, party spirit in the 
car disappeared with the sun. The earlier 
suggestion of tea and scones in an Olde 
Worlde Tea Room no longer appealed— 
and in any case we couldn’t find one. 

Doubts as to the wisdom of this trip 
now began to grow. After all, this would 
have been a good time to catch “Pal 
Joey” before it disappeared on circuit. 


“We're All Disenchanted” 


The entrance to the theatre (at least, 
the entrance that we found) was unpre- 
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possessing. We pushed through the stage 
door and found ourselves almost 
immediately in centre stage. Tubby Hayes 
was trying to sort out his vibes. Paul Des- 
mond was contemplating a suicide jump 
into the pit in the hope of being invalided 
home to San Francisco, and Joe Morello 
was just starting his normal pre-concert 
warm up. He was fighting a losing battle, 
as the empty theatre had all the warmth 
of Scott Base. 

Into this merry scene erupted Harold 
Pendleton, looking entirely grey, with the 
suggestion that we should go and have 
a meal, 


Tourist of the Word Unite 


About two hundred: yards down the 
road we found the Tudor Cafe. It had a 
period charm all of its own. Behind the 
steamed over window we could see 
tubular steel furniture, and a tired decor 
reminiscent of a 1937 Ideal Home Exhibi- 
tion catalogue. As no other sign of life 
was visible in any direction, we went in. 

The menu consisted of the several per- 
mutations of cod, egg, sausage, beans and 
“and chips”. Paul Desmond recounted the 
story of how Ronnie Scott had asked for 
the wine list in a transport cafe and we 
all laughed hysterically. 

We arrived back at the entrance to the 
Theatre just as it opened to the public. 
A commissionaire threw open the doors 
grandly, and a crowd of twelve surged 
forward into the cinema. It was not a 
good house. 

The second house was better, and less 
than half of the Theatre was filled with 
empty seats. Paul was happier and made 
his first soft shoe entrance, finishing with 
a spectacular fall at the feet of Harold 
Pendleton, centre stage. Joe Morello 
played his best solo of the tour. Every- 
thing seemed to go right and climax 
followed climax. Tubby’s vibes didn’t 
break down and a fairly happy band of 
people clambered into the coach at 11 
o'clock. 

Hardly had we started to roll before 
the chorus of “Tea” came from the back. 
The coach had not left Ipswich before we 
came to a halt in front of a snack bar of 
dubious charm, and we all poured out to 
find that they were about to close, and 
only had a coffee-type drink left. 

It seems to us that there remains a 
deal of good work to be done on Britain. 
Parts of it are not even fit for the British 
at the moment. 


Good Health, Bill 

About the only laudatory thing one can 
say about the two benefit concerts held in 
London in aid of Big Bill Broonzy was 
that they raised about £1,000 for him. 
One must admit, of course, that this was 
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the object; but the undertones of ill wil! 
that were sparked off were surely 
unnecessary. 

We will say no more about them at 
this stage, mamly because they would no 
doubt be libellous, but also because it is 
time that the wounds were allowed to 
heal. 

The concerts were curious affairs. The 
first one at the Coliseum was organised 
by H. Croft Associates, and was dis- 
tinguished by some great jazz from the 
Lyttelton Band. Humph had his band and 
the guest stars who appeared with him at 
the theatre some two hours before the 
concert started. This was the sort of un- 
selfish gesture that one associates with 
benefit concerts. During a collection 
amongst the audience, three prominent 
figures were pushed through the curtains 
to speak on behalf of Bill. One can only 
assume that a very poor briefing had 
been given, because the overall effect was 
hardly calculated to have us all digging 
in our pockets. Sandy Brown came for- 
ward to harangue us in his thickest 
Hibernian accent with a lengthy anecdote 
about how Bill was used to drinking a 
bottle of Scotch a day, and we were left 
with the impression that our money 
would immediately upon receipt be 
turned into bottles of Scotch for Bill. 
Next Humph appeared and accused us of 
being insincere. His speech was a little 
involved, but the gist of it seemed to 
point to the fact that if Bill had made 
a recording of Hound Dog, and made a 
lot of money, we wouldn’t have sup- 
ported him now. Very true. He wouldn’t 
have needed it. Lastly, through the cur- 
tains came Sister Rosetta Tharpe. She, of 
course, went off on a different track, and 
ended with a statement which can only 
be summarised as follows: “The good 
Lord’s will will be done, and he will 
provide”. In other words, don’t bother 
to give any money, everything will be 
alright. 

On the following Friday, the midnight 
matinee at the Dominion took place. This 
raised £500, almost entirely through the 
drawing power of Lonnie Donegan, Chris 
Barber and Ken Colyer. Certainly the 
people who came to help Big Bill— 
other than the artists and the NJF offi- 
cials who organised the concert—were 
very limited. This became apparent when 
Chris Barber stepped forward at the end 
to explain that they couldn’t carry on 
playing any longer much as they would 
like to. “There is a penalty clause in our 
contract with the Theatre” he said, 
“which means for every minute that we 
go on playing, money is being taken from 
Big Bill”. 

“So what”, yelled someone in the front 
row. 
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MEMORIES OF NEW ORLEANS 


Bourbon St.— 
Adventures in the Skin Trade 


The strippers, with their cynical, 
twitching hips and their tired, bored 
faces are replacing the jazz bands on 
“The Street”. The nagging, cajoling 
voices of the barkers outside the clubs 
mingle with the honking, leering sounds 
of the jukeboxes within and only occas- 
ionally can be heard the clean, lusty 
sound of a jazz band. And on Bourbon 
Street, however clean and lusty they 
might be, they are not very often good. 

Al Hirt, billed as the “Gabriel of the 
South” had a band at Dan’s Pier 600 
that included Peter Fountain on clarinet 
and Roy Zimmerman on piano. This was 
a typical example of the white dixie 
music being played in the nightclubs— 
loud, lusty and in its own way rather 
refreshing. The ensembles were always 
chaotic, the solos flashy and slick, the 
tempos too fast and the trombonists all 
acrobats. The musicians got hot but 
never the music. 

Sharkey Bonano was at the Dream 
Room and I entered with an old Okeh 
recording of “High Society” in mind. 
But Sharkey was wearing a bowler hat 
and the music was tired and tiresome. 

Santo Pecora, at the Famous Door 
had a fair trumpet player and a female 
vocalist. Santo most of the time, was 
playing it sweet but there were traces of 
the man whom I had .lways considered 
to be one of the best white New Orleans 
trombones. Harry Shields was in the 
other band at the Famous Door but he 
was out numbered five to one. 

Many people consider Ray Burke to 
be one of the best clarinettists in the 
business. Unfortunately I only heard him 
play a few numbers under poor con- 
ditions but what I did hear gave me no 
reason to argue with all those people. 
Tom Brown, an old man now, played 
very youthful trombone on the night I 
heard him. He has a warm, full tone and 
and emi swinging tailgate style. 

y Bayersdorfer was _ terrific! 
When Dick Allen told me he was to 
play my mind sped back over two years 
to a record that John R. T. Davies had 
sent me. I remembered a trumpet player 
and a series of breath-taking breaks on 
a thing called “Waffle Man’s Call”. 
Johnny doesn’t play much now and he 
hit more clinkers that night than Pee 
Wee at his best. But none of that mat- 
tered when I heard the tone, the edgy, 
slightly rusty vibrato and the tight, 
stomping style that even many of the 
coloured men have lost. 


PART Il 


TONY STANDISH 


Further down Bourbon Street, towards 
Canal, Bill Matthews was fronting the 
old Celestin band at Steve Vallerti’s 
Paddock Bar and Lounge. Al Burbank 
was on clarinet, Ernie Cagnolatti on 
trumpet. Octave Crosby on piano and 
an unknown on bass. This band, because 
I expected ‘so much of it, was the big- 
gest disappointment of all. The tempos 
were all too fast and the music never hit 
you way down deep like Punch or Kid 
Thomas or De De. Bill Matthews has a 
very thin tone and no imagination what- 
soever. Al_Burbank and Cagnolatti came 
through once in a while with something 
interesting, but not often enough at 
eighty cents for a small beer. It was not 
the Burbank who played so well on the 
Wooden Joe records, but then I suppose 
Bourbon Street does that to a good 
musician. 

On Tuesdays and Wednesdays Paul 
Barbarin’s band relieved Sharkey at the 
Dream Room. This group, though better 
than Matthew’s, was yet another disap- 
pointment. Both of these last-mentioned 
bands seemed to have many of the 
characteristics of the whjte dixieland 
bands. The fact that most of the mem- 
bers are “Downtown” musicians might 
have something to do with this, if we 
bear in mind Big Eye Louis Nelson’s 
words in “Mr. Jellyroll” about the 
difference between these and the “Up- 
town” men. There are too many except- 
ions to make a rule about it, but when 
I last heard the Piron’ Victors I could 
not help but think that the style was a 
far cry from that of Bolden, Dodds, 
Oliver etc. 

Sam Charters and I talked at length 
along these lines one day and we agreed 
that there was much doubt as to just 
how the early bands did play. Even the 
Ory Sunshine sides, listened to with an 
open mind, sound a bit corny. It is pos- 
sible that the “hotness”, the “swing” was 
something that was added later in, say, 
Chicago ? 

It would be interesting to hear an 
expert opinion. 

The rhythm section of the Barbarin 
band, with Paul on drums, Lester Sant- 
iago on piano and another nameless bass 
player was competent, but none of them 
seemed to be having much fun. Paul, 
away from the cymbals, was fine. Lester, 
in both ensemble and solo was precise 
and emphatic. The bass had a thin tone 
and did not make sufficient noise. 

Willie Humphrey (brother of Percy, 
lead trumpet with the Eureka Brass 
Band) plays a fluid clarinet style, spoiled 
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only occasionally by a shrill, edgy 
quality that creeps into his tone. At these 
times his intonation is like that of a 
revivalist doing a poor Dodds imitation. 
He is a weaving clarinettist and his en- 
semble playing was unusual in that not 
many people these days can play en- 
semble clarinet. The trumpet player, 
John Brunious, has a rather exotic style 
and I feel sure that he would be more 
at home in a small jump group. Bob 
Clements, a forceful trombonist, made 
very little impression—bad or otherwise. 

It was on Tuesday nights, and Tuesday 
nights only, that I approached Bourbon 
Street with an eager gleam in my eye 
and a spring to my step. That was my 
big night for at the Paddock, Matthew’s 
indifferent group gave way to Kid 
Howard’s Jazz Band. From 8.30 p.m. 
until 2.50 a.m. I would sit there and tap 
my elfin feet to the strains of “Don’t 
Go ’way Nobody”, “Bugle Boy March”, 
“Lil Liza Jane’, “Mahogany Hall’, 
“See See Rider” and about twelve ren- 
ditions of “The Saints’, “The Eyes of 
Texas” and “Muskrat Ramble”. If you 
could afford it and if you could stand 
“The Saints” and the tourists it was al- 
right—you could have a very enjoyable 
time. I always did. 

It was necessary to stare hard into the 
murky gloom of the Paddock to 
see Jim Robinson’ on trombone, 
John Handy on alto and_ clarinet, 
Josiah Frazier on drums, Joseph 
Robichaux on piano and Kid Howard 
on trumpet. You'll just have to excuse 
me about the name of the bass player, 
but drummer Josiah “Sy” Frazier was 
about the best I heard in New Orleans. 

The bar in the Paddock is a horseshoe- 
shaped affair enclosing the bandstand 
which is similarly shaped and raised a 
foot or so above the level of the bar. 
As a result of Mr. Vallenti’s preoccupa- 
tion with things pertaining to horses a 
jazz band finds it necessary to play with 
the trumpet facing the front doors and 
the trombone facing in the opposite 
direction towards the men’s toilet. No 
matter where you sit it is quite impossible 
to hear all the front-line instruments at 
one time. You just have to keep on 
changing seats. It can be jolly good fun, 
provided that sort of thing appeals to 
you, but the bartenders get a bit an- 
noyed. 

The rhythm section comes pulsing 
through wherever you sit. 

Kid Howard played much as he did 
on the Climax records, although I sus- 
pect that his lip is not quite what it was. 
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His tone is heard at it’s best on the 
blues and his vibrato is always wide, 
fierce and wobbly. His phrasing is full 
of those fast, odd runs that are uniquely 
his and the ability to drive a band has 
not diminished since “Climax Rag”. 

Jim Robinson, heard in person, is all 
and more than his records indicate. If 
the tourists were getting me down it 
was always Jim who brought me back 
up again with a lusty, swinging chorus or 
a well-loved phrase. What a pity it is 
that he and Howard became separated 
from the Lewis band. They are the two 
men for the job, as a comparison of 
records will show. Jefferson. and Thomas, 
good as they might be, are not George 
Lewis men. They don’t play that way. 

My first impression of Joe Robichaux 
was that he was the finest pianist I had 
ever heard in person. Hines, Ewell, 
Lingle, Rose, Kyle, Brooks, Reason, 
Crump—none of them had caused me 
to sit up and listen as I did that night 
at the Paddock. Subsequent hearings 
gave me no cause to change my original 
opinion, Joe hits the piano hard and 
stomps his music in much the same 
manner as Jelly did. He keeps the beat 
going all the time and his right hand, 
instead of tinkling and doodling and 
mucking the whole thing up, finds better 
things to do. Such as playing ideas and 
stomping. I noticed that he played a lot 
of two-handed treble in the ensembles 
and this was probably because of the 
lack of banjo or guitar in the rhythm 
section. He also sang and when I could 
hear him above the babble of all the 
big-time-operating tourists his voice was 
as individual as his piano plaving. I was 
amazed at the seeming indifference of 
the local fans when I mentioned “the 
terrific pianist with Howard”. I still think 
he was great, one of the few I’ve heard 
with a style all his own. 

John Handy is an alto player whose 
style is difficult to describe. He is an 
extremely hot musician, not at all mod- 
ern, but who has no place in a N.O. 
front line. I do not say this just because 
he plays a saxophone. At the Paddock 
he played much too loud and he climbed 
all over Howard’s trumpet part. Yet, 
when I heard him in the open air with 
the Tuxedo Band, marching, he played 
against the two trumpets, two trombones, 
tenor and tuba as if to the manner born. 
He has probably—like Percy Humphrey 


—developed the habit of playing loud 
to make himself heard. He was, they say, 
the best clarinettist in the city at one 
time. 

The fact that, in spite of the depress- 
ing and inhibiting atmosphere of the 
Paddock, I received so many kicks from 
Howard and his band is an indication 
of their worth. 


The Marching Bands 


The marching tradition in New Or- 
leans is not dying easily and in five 
weeks I was able to follow four parades 
and hear six different bands. 

My first parade was a rehearsal for 
Mardi Gras Day held by the Jefferson 
City Buzzards, a white “pleasure club” 
in the Irish Channel district. The Young 
(sic) Tuxedo Band had been hired for 
the occasion. Albert Warner was on 
trombone, John Casimir on E-flat clar- 
inet, John Handy on alto, Jesse Charles 
on tenor, Bill Brown on tuba, Alfred 
Williams on snare, Emile Knox on bass 
drum and Vernon Gilbert and an un- 
known on trumpets. The parade was 
about to move off as we arrived and the 
band was warming up with a marching 
version of “Lady Be Good”. 

In front of and behind the band were 
lined up the members (male only) of 
the Buzzards, a camera-conscious lot 
who seemed to think it was their pictures 
I wished to take. We finally moved, in 
the direction of the nearest bar, to the 
strains of “Holler Blues”. The Buzzards 
hopped and twitched along in front of 
the band in what might best be described 
as a burlesque of the leggy female 
majorettes who usually preceed the legit 
brass bands in the U.S.A. Some of them 
were quite good but many of the 
younger members were obviously under 
the Presley-Jax influence. 

The jazz types (Russell’s Regulars, my- 
self, a couple of out-of-towners from 
New York and even someone, I believe, 
from Texas) and other parade followers 
strutted or walked along the sidewalk. 

That afternoon we walked approxi- 
mately six miles and the band blew tire- 
lessly on such numbers as “The Saints”’, 
“Bugle Boy”, ‘“Milneberg Joys”, 
“Honeysuckle Rose’, “Sing On”. I am 
not usually an energetic person and 
ordinarily the prospect of walking, let 
alone strutting, for six miles would 
dampen my ardour considerably. Not so 


(a) 


(b) 


(d) 
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that day. Not at a New Orleans parade. 
if you flag the music picks you up and 
carries you along. From bar to bar. 
Through the streets of the city. 

There is a gay, “good-time” atmos- 
phere about the parades—the brassy 
swinging music and the cold canned beer 
and the dancing people white and black, 
young and old, laughing together as they 
seldom do in the South of the country. 
A young coloured child, no more than 
four years old, moves his feet instinct- 
ively to the music. A young girl moves 
her body and snaps her fingers and an 
old coloured lady sings “The Saints” in 
a high, cracked, sweet voice. And always 
the swinging trombones, the wailing 
saxes, the playful tuba and the high, 
clear sound of the trumpets. It is a 
unique, joyous, and probably doomed 
pass-time. 

That evening I was weary, but it was 
a glowing, well-earned weariness. 

The following Sunday, the 25th of 
February, we set out again but, in spite 
of there being three bands, things just 
didn’t get rolling. 

The best of the bands was the Gibson 
Brass Band, a bunch of real old-timers 
with Eddie Morris on trombone but they 
branched off from the main parade and 
we lost them. The other two bands—the 
only musicians I knew were Alvin Alcorn 
and his son’on trumpets and the drum- 
mer from the Eureka Band—marched 
for about twenty minutes and then disap- 
peared into a private yard. 

Compared to the previous week's 
merrymaking it was a dull old day 
indeed. 


Mardi Gras Day 


I awoke at 8.15 on the morning of the 
big day with a big hangover. I was due 
at Bill’s shop at 8.30 and the Zulus were 
arriving at the foot of Canal at 9.00. By 
the time I dressed and staggered through 
the already milling crowds on St. Charles 
Avenue, Bill and company, the Zulus and 
George William’s Brass Band had disap- 
peared somewhere in the direction of 
South Rampart Street. It was sheer luck, 
after half an hour of aimless wandering, 
that I found them. 

George William’s Band was romping 
through “Closer Walk’ and all those 
pretty coloured girls were out there 
dancing with more rhythm in their little 
fingers than I had in my whole body. 
They had come to listen and to dance 
to the music, all those coloured kids, 
and they loved it. You could see that. 
It was that old-time New Orleans music 
and it made them come busting out all 
over and it made you wonder. 

For two and a half hours we (Bill, 
Dick Allen, Charlie De Vore, myself 
and a couple of others were the only 
white people following the Zulus) wand- 
ered with them, past Longshoreman’s 
Hall where Bolden played, past the old 
Sans Souci clear on out to Jackson and 
Louisiana. I was tired, hungry, happy 
and longing for a beer. 

Bill suggested that it was time to see 
if we could find the Buzzard parade and 
the Tuxedo Band. I pictured a long, 
cold glass of beer and hastily agreed— 
the Zulus paraded through the coloured 
section and, as I have already mentioned, 


down there they put you in jail for 
drinking in coloured bars. 

Luck was with us and within an hour 
we had found them—not only _ the 
Tuxedo Band but also (and, “Wacko!” 
cried I) the Kid Howard band with 
Howard and a stranger on trumpets, Big 
Jim and Chick Henry on trombones, 
Louis Cottrel on clarinet, Sy Frazier on 
bass drum and unknowns on tenor and 
snare. 

The Buzzards were dressed in their 
gaudiest costumes, the beer was as good 
as American beer can be and the music 
was just too much. Robinson seemed 
tireless, the unknown trumpet was great, 
Cottrel was the best clarinettist in town 
since George Lewis left and the overall 
sound was beyond my meagre powers of 
description. As one band finished play- 
ing the other would start and the time 
passed all too quickly in the sunshine 
and I hoped desperately that it would 
never end. But it did, and it will and that 
is when sadness comes. That afternoon I 
vowed I'd never leave New Orleans, But 
soon the band played “Holler Blues” and 
it was all over. The rain started, the 
bands marched imto_ the Buzzard’s club- 
house and we went back to Bill’s to dis- 
cuss and wonder at the unknown trumpet 
and Cottrel’s playing and everybody 
agreed that Jim Robinson was the swing- 
ingest trombone there is. 


The Torn-down Playhouses 


They wrecked Lulu White's Mahogany 
Hall in °49, so you won’t ever get to see 
that now. And Basin Street is wide and 
sterile with warehouses and there are 
flowers planted in the neutral ground. 

You could stand on any corner but 
unless you were very strong on imagina- 
tion you wouldn’t ever hear the ghostly, 
faint sound of a wacky horn. I tried it 
for a while and I didn’t and I’ve been 
told that I’m very, if not too, strong on 
imagination. 

Most of the old historic, legendary 
names have fallen under the axe of pro- 
gress—Pete Lala’s, Big 25, The Red 
Onion, Spanol’s Tonk, Dago Tony’s, 
George Fewclothes, The Pig Ankle Tonk, 
The Frenchman’s, Gypsy  Schaefer’s. 
Tom Anderson’s. They are gone and 
there are no plaques even to say where 
they were. The new Civic Auditorium 
stands on hallowed ground and Funky 
Butt Hall is no more. The Iberville Hous- 
ing Project took care of Storyville. It was 
all. of course, inevitable, advisable and 
in the best interests of the community; 
but as vou stroll along Bienville and sec 
the ugly red-brick flats with the phoney 
wrought-iron grillwork and feel your 
camera dangling uselessly around your 
neck you cannot help but feel a little 
bitter about it. 

*Way out Gravier, across from Parish 
Prison, is Jane Alley looking much as it 
must have when Louis was born. Incident- 
ally. in his book Louis mentions that it is 
James. and not Jane, Alley. My New 
Orleans street map says James Alley, but 
when I walked out there the signpost read 
Jane Place. There seems to be some con- 
fusion. . 


Uptown, the old, weatherbeaten dance- 
halls can still be found—Economy, 


Artesan, San Jacinto and Old Hopes. But 
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there is little else, Just those few places 
and the ‘streets with the magic names— 
Burgundy, Perdido, Gravier, Dauphine, 
Canal, South Rampart, Bienville, 
Dumaine, Basin and Bourbon. 

And it was on one of those streets that 
I met an old man who remembered and 
who wondered how a tourist from 
Australia ever came to hear of Kid 
Green. ... 

“Sho’", ah knew him—ran a gym- 
nasium out back there. And I knew Louis 
too. Grew up with him, right here on 
this street. Ory too. But he’s dead now. 
Died some years back.” 

When I told him that Ory was still 
very much alive he shook his head. 

“That man’s older’n ah am, son, 
older’n ah am.” 


Get on that Steamboat 
And that is something of how it was 
for five and a half weeks in New Orleans 
in the winter of ’57. That is about how it 
is today and if you are lucky it is very, 
very good. I cannot be optimistic about 
tomorrow. The writing is on the wall. 
The service is about to begin and I am 
afraid that there will be no band avail- 
able to play the dirges and the raggy 
marches. 
You can almost see the music dis- 
appearing right under your very nose and 
a sense of urgency, a sense of time- 
running-out grips you as Percy 
Humphrey, Sydney Brown, Louis Cottrel, 
Kid Clayton, Manuel Manetta, Kid 
Thomas. Le Roy Thompson, De De and 
Billy Pierce, Eddie Morris, Joe Robi- 
chaux. Emile Barnes, Alphonse Picou, 
Albert Warner, Willie Pageau, Punch 
Miller, John Handy and many others go 
unheeded, unrecorded, often unknown. 
You feel also that justice is not being 
done, for there are many people in the 
States who, having made a lot of money 
out of jazz, do nothing to preserve the 
music of the men who gave it to us in 
the first place. 
As usual it will be left to a few people 
like William Russell and Sam Charters to 
do the work that should be done but I 
do hope that next time Fred Ramsey goes 
South he will realize that the Eureka 
Brass Band is a damn sight more ethnic 
than the Laneville-Johnson Band. 
The steamboat business at the 
beginning of this section is a reference 
to my sad departure from New Orleans. 
As I write this the S.S. “Sue Lykes” is 
roiling horribly one week out of Liver- 
pool and I am looking forward to your 
beer. your proximity to Paris and to 
deciding for myself on Cy Laurie. George 
Melly, Chris Barber and Acker Bilk. Can 
they be as bad as your reviewers would 
have us believe ? Frankly, I doubt it. 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
(a) THE JEFFERSON CITY BUZZARDS 
PARADE—unknown trumpet and drummer, 
and KID HOWARD. 

(b) ED WASHINGTON. 

(c) KID HOWARD. 

(d) JOHN HANDY (alto) chats with trumpeter 
from TUXEDO BRASS BAND. 

Bottom Right—KID HOWARD’S BAND and 
supporter. 

Bottom Left—YOUNG TUXEDO BAND— 
personnel as given in text. 

(All photographs taken by Tony Standish on 
Mardi Gras day New Orleans, 1957). 
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HAROLD DAVISON PRESENTS:-— 


NORMAN GRANZ’ 
“JAZZ PHILHARMONIC” 


FEATURING 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


DIZZY GILLESPIE * STAN GETZ 
THE OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 
ROY ELDRIDGE * COLEMAN HAWKINS 
SONNY STITT * HERB ELLIS ° Etc. 


FRI. 2nd MAY GAUMONT STATE KILBURN | SAT.10th MAY GAUMONT BOURNEMOUTH 
SAT. 3rd MAY GAUMONT STATE KILBURN | SUN. llth MAY DAVIS CROYDON 

SUN. 4th MAY GAUMONT STATE KILBURN | TUE. 13th MAY ODEON GLASGOW 

TUE. 6th MAY COLSTON HALL BRISTOL WED. 14th MAY ODEON LEEDS 

WED. 7th MAY GAUMONT HAMMERSMITH | THU. 15th MAY ODEON LIVERPOOL 


THU. 8th MAY CITY HALL SHEFFIELD FRI. 16th MAY ODEON BIRMINGHAM 
FRI. 9th MAY ODEON NOTTINGHAM SAT.17th MAY FREE TRADE HALL 
MANCHESTER 


FAREWELL CONCERT 
SUN. 18th MAY GAUMONT STATE KILBURN 


HAROLD DAVISON LIMITED, EROS HOUSE, 29-31 REGENT STREET, LONDON S.W.! 
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RUBY BRAFF OCTET— 
BOBBY HENDERSON 


Braff—It Don’t Mean A Thing; These Foolish 
Things; Oh, Lady Be Good (22 min)—Henderson 
Jitterbug Waltz; Keeping Out Of Mischief Now; 
Bues For Louis; Honeysuckle Rose (16 min) 


(Columb:a-Clef 33CX 10104. 12inLP. 41s. 8}d.) 


Recorded at the 1957 Newport Jazz 
Festival, these sides contain some uneven 
jazz. Henderson, who played the opcin- 
ing concert, plays unbelievedly badly. His 
tempos are all to hell, and he hasn't got 
enough swing for a real top notch stride 
man. It was probably nerves for I can't 
believe John Hammond would take the 
trouble he has with Henderson if he can’t 
produce better piano jazz than this. 


The Braff sides, recorded the following 
day are much, much better. The leader 
has an amusing line of patter, and also 
plays very logical, tasteful trumpet. His 
opening chorus to “Lady Be Good” is a 
real hot one, and he ornaments the slow 
“Foolish Things” with some pretty varia- 
tions. Pee Wee, as short of breath as 
ever, also has a nice, short solo on this 
one, and plays some good jazz on the 
former tune. The rhythm is good through- 
out, although Drootin’s drums _ are 
very over recorded on “Don’t Mean A 
Thing”. I do not find Welch’s tone parti- 
cularly pretty, and poor Margolis has 
been done a dsservice by an unsym- 
pathetic recording engineer. S.T. 

Ruby Braff (tpt); Jimmy Welch (vive-tmb); Pee 
Wee Russel (cit); Sam Margo‘is (tnr); Nat Pierce 
(pno); Steve Jordan (gtr); Walter Page (bs); Buzzy 
Drootin (drs). 5/7/57. Henderson (pno) 4/7/57. 


BUDDY BREGMAN 


(a) Wild Party; (b) Melody Room; (a) Bada 

Blues; (u) Kicks Swings; ‘(b) Melody Lane; (a) 

Lost Keys; (b) Go Kicks; (a) Gage Flips (124 

min)—(a) Derek’s Blaes; (b) Maulliganville; (a) 

Terror Ride; (a) The Flight; (b) Tom’s Idea; (b) 

Melodyville; (b) Honey Chile; (a) End of Party; 
(b) Kacks is in Love (15} min) 


(HMY CLP 1154. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


This is film music (themes from “Wild 
Party”) with all the qualities of that 
idiom—either crisply attractive or lush, 
didactic and constantly aiming for effect. 
I am inclined to like it, although the 
cumulative effect is akin to that of a suc- 
cession of dry light winds before the 
hurricane strikes. Much of it is similar to 
some Woody Herman productions, as a 
glance at the personnel might indicate. 
Ben Webster strolls in and provides 


RECORD 


BOB BURNS: GRAHAM BOATFIELD: STANLEY DANCE: KEITH GOODWIN: 


stronger meat at times, but the occasions 
are limited and not entirely suited to his 
talents. Instead the solo spots favour 
more the alto of Bud Shank or the trum- 
pets of the Candolis or Maynard 
Ferguson, and in the big band tracks the 
biting force of the brass and slithering 
unison trumpet parts are notable. 

In a freer and less disciplined form 
much of this music could be irritating, as 
indeed the work of some of these musi- 
cians is on prolonged sessions, but work- 
ing here within Bergman’s tightly organ- 
ised arrangements, the result is effective 
and curiously strong. Try it a few times 
before you decide you don't like it, as by 
then it will have made its impression. 

G.B. 

(a) Maynard Ferguson, Conrad Gozzo, Ray 
Linn, Pete Candoli (tots); Lloyd Ulyate, Frank 
Rosolino, Milt Bernhart, George Roberts (tmbs); 
Ben Webster, Bob Cooper, George Auld (tnrs); 
Herb Geller, Bud Shank (altos); Jimmy Guiffre 
(bari); Al Hendrikson (gtr); Joe Mondragon (bs); 
Andre Previn, Pau! Smith (pnos); Alvin Stoller 
(drs). 

(b) Conte Candoli (tpt); Frank Rosolino (tmb); 
Bud Shank (alt); Stan Getz (tnr):; Jimmy Giuffre 
(bari); Al Hendrikson (gtr); Joe Mondragon (bs); 
Paul Smith (pno); Stan Levey (drs). 


DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 


(c) Jeepers Creepers; (a) On A Little Street In 
Singapore; (d) The Trolley Song (Rehearsal); 
(d) The Troley Song; (a) I May’ Be 
Wrong (18$ min)—(b) Blue Moon; (ce) My Heart 
Stood Stil; (b) Let’s Fall In Love (18+ min) 


(Vogue LAE1I2094. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


The title “Jazz at the Black Hawk”—a 
San Francisco club—is something of a 
misnomer, since only one of the eight 
tracks was recorded there. All tracks 
were recorded on the West Coast, during 
a formative period in 1952/53, before the 
leader’s piano work had assumed the loud 
mechanical proportions to which it in- 
clines today. Dave's recent visit to Eng- 
has brought forth more ‘written 
comment on his work, including the in- 
evitable liberal dose of controversy, than 
his music warrants. | am delighted to 
find that Alun Morgan admits in his 
notes on the sleeve that “. . . the Brubeck 
off-shoot to jazz cannot be ignored”. (The 
italics are mine). Mr. Morgan has made 
quite a study of modern jazz, and it is a 
welcome sign that he is prepared to 
pigeon-hole the indefatigable Dave in this 
way. 

I do not contend that this group piays 
jazz, although I think they make a legiti- 
mate attempt to do so. The music is 
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precious and completely lacking in robust 
sounds which are normally accepted as 
part of jazz. Their inability to swing is 
past the discussion stage. I have been told 
that Brubeck never wanted these tracks 
to be issued. With one exception I see 
no reason for this attitude—they are 
neither better nor worse than the nebu- 
lous mass of material he has approved 
for release in the past. The exception— 
the rehearsal sequence of “Trolley Song” 
—involves a matter of principle, in which 
I side most warmly with Dave. No record 
company has the right to put before the 
public that Which transpires during re- 
hearsal, any more than a film company 
would have the right to show to the 
public the “rushes” made during the 
shooting of a film. 

I hope that this precedent will not be- 
come established amongst impressarios 
and record makers. It could do more than 
harm for jazz—it could undermine the 
relationship of musicians in studios, and 
even scare the more temperamental ones 
from ever darkening their portals again. 

(a) Paul Desmond (alto); Dave Brubeck (pno); 
Wyatt Ruther (bs); Lloyd Davis (drs). San 
Francisco, September, 1952. 

(b) As (a) but Ron Crotty (bs) rep!aces Ruther. 
Storyville’ Club, Boston. February, 1953. 

(c) as (b). “‘Black Hawk’’ Club, San Fran- 
cisco. September, 1953. 

(d) as (b) but Joa Dodge (drs) replaces Davis. 
Pacific College, Stockton, California. December 
14th, 1953. 

(e) Brubeck (piano solo). 
December 14, 1953. 


Pacific College. 


BUCK CLAYTON’ 


Thou Swe; Love Drop; At Sundown; You Can't 

Fight The Satelite Blues; Wooster-shire (25 min) 

—I Hadn't Anyone Till You: Cookin Joe C; 
Makin’ Whoopee; Jive At Five (22 min) 


(Philips BBL 7217, 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


This latest in the Clayton, jam session 
saga is one of the happiest and best. 
There is some delightful playing from 
Buddy Tate, Vic Dickenson and of course 
Clayton himself, and the mood is relaxed 
with a swinging beat throughout. 

The Clayton originals “Love Drop”, 
“Satellite”, ‘““Wooster-shire” and “Cookin 
Joe” are all fine—wish I knew the reason 
behind some of the titles. “Love Drop” is 
written around a particularly catchy little 
riff, and “Wooster” is as saucy as one 
would expect. This latter tune contains 
some really punchy playing from Tate 
and a wonderfully humorous, muted 
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GERALD LASCELLES: HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


chorus from Dickenson. Tate is again 
heard to advantage on “Cookin Joe’, on 
which he blows it really hot. This is tre- 
mendous swinging tenor playing; I know 
few today who could ‘better: it. 

Dickenson ‘both open and muted 
exhjbits a great sense of fun and a won- 
derful' ability to construct a_ finely 
halanced. solo. He sounds at his best on 
“Swell” and “Sundown”, and also makes 
a most violent assault on the splendid 
version of “‘Whoopee”’. 

Clayton’s ¢onsistency is quite remark- 
able. He plays the blues with fine taste 
and such a lovely singing tone, and his 
open playing is bold and thrilling, I don’t 
know much better jazz horn than his 
emotional playing on “I Hadn’t Anyone 
Till You”, on. which by re-recording he 
plays an obbligato to his own solo. The 
surprise of the session comes from Dick 
Katz, much of whose piano playing stems 
from Hines, and who would also seem to 
have the blues by the roots. S.T. 

Buck Clayton (tpt); Vic Dickenson (tmb);: 
Buddy Tate (tnr); Dick Katz (pno); Walter Page 
(bs); Bobby Donaldson (drs). New York, 
October, 1957. 


AL COHN AND ZOOT SIMS 


It's A Wonderful World; Brandy and Beer; Two 
Fonky Peopie; Chasing The Blues (20 min)— 


by 


Halley’s Comet; You’re The Lucky Guy; The 
Wailmg Boat; Just You, Just Me (17} min) 


(Coral LVA 9074. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Good free blowing tracks by a couple 
of musicians who are obviously in perfect 
sympathy one with the other. Although a 
front line of two tenors necessarily 
restricts the tone colour, the record never 
becomes. monotonous, the various 
methods of splitting choruses and playing 
unison passages making excellent con- 
trasts. The duetists are blessed with an 
excellent rhythm team, although the 
pianist could do with more effervescence, 
and they play together both musically 
and personally. 

From the opening tune (better known 
as “JaDa”) Cohn and Sims play with a 
strong swing, and although I suppose this 
must be classed as modern tenor, both 
musicians stick close to the melody and 
exhibit good taste. Such tracks as “Two 
Funky People” on which the leaders 
switch to clarinet, are strongly to be en- 
couraged. S.T. 

Al Cohn, Zoot Sims (tnrs/clts); Mose Allison 
(pno); Nick Stabulus (drs); Ted Kotick (bs). New 
York, 1957. 


ILENE DAY 


(a) Hey Baby; (a) Mood Indigo; (b) In A Mellow 
Tone; (c) Something To Live For (13} min}—(c) 


Graham Boatfield 


Peter Tanner 


Pick Of The Month 

Kid 

Good: Tne Jazz LAG 12084 ***** 
Bob Burns Johnny Hodges Col-Clef 33CX 10098 **** 


Stanley Dance Johnny Hodges 
Col-Clef 33CX 10098 **** 


Keith Goodwin Gigi Gryce—Don Byrd 


Gerald Lascelles Thelonious Monk 
London LTZ-U 15097 **** 


Humphrey Lyttelton Jimmy Rushing . 
eee Vanguard PPL 11008 ***** 


Brian Nicholls Thelonious Monk 
London LTZ-U 15097 **** 


Earl Hines 
Sinclair Traill Earl Hines Philips BBL 7222 **** 


Philips BBL 7210 **** 


Philips BBL 7222 **** 
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PETER TANNER: SINCLAIR TRAILL 


I Ain’t Got Nothing But The Blues; (d) It Don't 
Mean A Thing; (c) I’m Beginning To See The 
Light (12 min) 


(Nixa ._NJT 512.: 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


Instrumentally this is a great record for 
all the musicians concerned are on top of 
their form—with particular reference to 
Bruce Tumer, Bruce has for. some time 
now stood out as Britain’s most original, 
most telling jazzman,.and his alto playing 
on these tracks is quite superb. The 
material helps him, the tunes being all 
fine,.Ellington numbers, but it is the 
fluidity of his expression and the intensity 
of his swing that is so impressive. He 
accompanies Miss Day with rare taste, 
accenting nimbly and lifting the whole 
band along with him. Here indeed is an 
immensely inventive and agile musician. 

_The rhythm is very good and both 
pianists excel. Dill Jones’ instrumental 
track “Mellow Tone” is very nicely done, 
piano and vibes working well together. 
The other instrumental “It Don’t Mean 
A Thing” is also exceptionally good, with 
fine solos all round. 
_ [leave the singer until last because she 
is the only reason why I would not buy 
this record with all speed. Her tones are 
huskily sexy and her intonation and dic- 
tion good, but (as she truly sings in the 
verse of “Something To Live For”) 
there’s something missing—jazzwise that 
is. 

(a) Bruce Turner (alto/clt); Martin Slavin 
(vibes; Dave Lee (ono); Sammy Stokes (bs); Roy 
Plummer (gtr); Phil Seaman drs). 9/9/57. 

(b) Dill Jones (pono); Slavin (vibes); Stokes 
(bs); Don Lawson (drs). 31/12/57. 

(c) Turner, Slavin, Jones, Stokes, Lawson, 
Dave Goldberg (gtr). 12/12/57. 

(d) Same as (c) 31/12/57. 


DAZZLING JAZZ 


TRADITIONAL. Pat Down Blues—Louis 
Armstrong and His Hot Five; Papa Dip—New 
Orleans Wanderers; Goose Pimples—Bix Beider- 
becke and His Gang; China Boy—MeKenzie and 
Condon Chicagoans; That Da-Da-Strain—Bobby 
Hackett and Orchestra; Jack Hits The Road— 
Bud Freeman and his Chicagoans (18} min)}— 
What A Dream—Sidney Bechet; Mandy, Make 
Up Your Mind—Turk Murphy and His Band: 
Buckin’ For Buck—George Wettling’s Jazz Band: 
My Monday Date—Rampart Street Paraders: 
Duff Campbell’s Revenge—Eddie Condon’s All 
Stars; Strattin’ With Some Barbecue (17 min) 


(Phil'ps BBL 7207. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


MODERN. Here’s Freddy—Ruby Braff’s All 
Stars; Shazam—-Al Cohn, Gene Quill and 
Rhythm; Undecided—J. J. Johnson Quintet; 
Wel, You Needn’t—Ray Bryant; Stoozie—Seldon 
Powell and Rhythm; It’s You Or No One—Jazz 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Messangers (18 min)—I'm In A Dancing Mood— 
Dave Brubeck Quartet; T.N.T.—Conti Candoli; 
Hawk's Teme—Horace Silver Quintet; Koeokim’ In 
The Kitchen—Hank Jones and Rhythm; Tadé’s 
Delight—Miles Davis Quintet (18 min) 


(Philips BBL 7208. 12inLP. 37s. 6}d.) 


THE BIG SOUND. Uptown Blues—Jimmy 
Lunceford and Orchestra; Ome O'Clock Jump— 
Count Basie and Orchestra; Skylimer—Charlie 
Barnet and Orchestra; After You've Gone— 
Benny Good and Orchestra; Four Brothers— 
Woody Herman; Hew Could You Do A Thing 
Like That To Me—Duke Ellington (17 min)— 
I've Got My Love To Keep Me Warm—Les 
Brown Orchestra; Perdido—Les Elgart and 
Orchestra; Little Peny—Neal Hefti and Orchestra; 
The Continental—Jay and Kai Octet; Come Back 


Rocket—Pete Rugolo and Orchestra; 
S’Wonderfel—Ray Conniff and Orchestra 
(174 min) 


(Philips BBL 7209. 12inLP. 37s. 6}4.) 


Here is yet another anthology, this 
time split into three LPs under the head- 
ing Dazzling Jazz. There is very little that 
has not been issued here before on one 
label or another, and I cannot imagine 
that these will have much appeal to the 
jazz buyer—who likes his music under 
the mame of one leader for easy 
reference. 

From the first record the Wettling 
track is a new one and contains good 
choruses from Jimmy Archey, trombone, 
Edmond Hall, clarinet and Joe Sullivan, 
piano. Best track from the second record 
is that by Ruby Braff, who shouldn't have 
been placed amongst the moderns any- 
way. The Big Sound has a good Duke 
Ellington, but little else. 

The personnels and recording dates are 
too long to be listed here. Except for the 
Ellington they are all on the sleeves, but 
take heed, Benny Goodman’s “Let's 
Dance”, as labelled. turns out to be yet 
another version -of “After You've Gone”! 

S.T. 


The Rambling Boys— 
JACK ELLIOTT AND 
DERROLL ADAMS 


Rich and Rambling Boy; Buffalo Skinners; Wish 
I Was a Rock; State of Arkansas; Mother's Not 
Dead (14 min)—East Virginia Blues; The Old 
Bachelor; Danville Girl; Rock On Buddy (14 
min) 
(Topic 10T 14. 10inLP. 29s. 6d.) 


Our previous experience of Jack Elliott 
on record has been merely as a copyist 
of Woody Guthrie, at which he is very 
able. This is much better, for he sings in 
his own style with fine running guitar, 
carrying the long narrative of “Buffalo 
Skinners” with its harsh tones, and 
putting over in fine form the “State of 
Arkansas” with its funny talking. Derroll 
Adams’ tough flat voice is a delight, and 
his banjo picked hard in the best tradi- 
tion. The two singers together are even 
better, voices and instruments making a 
striking combination. 

I know some of these songs in classic, 
form, recorded by Woody Guthrie for 
example, but these versions can easily 
stand on their own feet. Most extra- 
ordinary track is the narrative “Death of 
Mr. Garfield” (old Western character, 
nothing to do with the late film actor) 


which by some slip is not mentioned on 
the sleeve. A good strong folky record, 
excellent value. -B. 


AL FAIRWEATHER 


I Can't Give You Anything Beé Love; Red For 
Go; September In The Raim (154 min)—If L Had 
You; Coe-Pilot; Grapevine (13 min) 
(Nixa NJT S11. 10inLP. 27s. 104d.) 


With the possible exception of the new 
“Kath Meets Humph” album on Parlo- 
phone, this is the best recorded example 
of British “mainstream” jazz around to- 
day! There’s a lilting, even flow about all 
six tunes tackled and the set succeeds 
basically because of the unpretentious 
and happy attitude of the musicians con- 
cerned. If faults are to be found, then it 
must be mentioned that the rhythm sec- 
tion tends to plod at times, but this in 
no way detracts from the general infec- 
tious gaiety of this excellent record. 

Tony Coe, taking leave from the 
Lyttelton band, strikes me as being the 
most consistent soloist, although Fair- 
weather blows a lot of good things—his 
playing having improved beyond all re- 
cognition. Tony Milliner blows some 
forthright, lusty trombone, the front-line 
being completed by the big-toned but not 
unduly imaginative tenor of Ted Heath 
sideman Red Price. 

Al and Tony are the principal soloists 
on “Love”—Coe plays a thoughful, Willie 
Smith-ish solo and there are shades of 
Buck Clayton in the Fairweather contri- 
bution. The easy-paced “September” has 
a nice bridge by Milliner and good solos 
by Al and Coe, but the chugging rhythm 
section offers little in the way of inspira- 
tion. Coe switches to clarinet for the 
opening of “If I Had’, after which all 
the remaining front liners and Greig take 
worthwhile solos. The cutely-titled “‘Coe- 
Pilot” is broken down thematically into 
three eight-bar sections, and Coe, fol- 
lowed by Tony and Al, turn in fluent. 
imaginative solos, “Grapevine” is an un- 
hurried blues, and Stan Greig’s useful 
piano “comping” is worth noting on this 
track. .G. 
Al Fairweather (tpt); Tony Méiilliner (tmb): 
Tony Coe (alto); Red Price (tnr); Stan Greig 
(pno); Al McPake (gtr); Tim Mahn (bs); Graham 
Burbidge (drs). 


MAYNARD FERGUSON 


Our Leve Is Here To Stay (16 min)—Air 
Conditioned (17 min) 


(EmArcy EJL 1270. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


The line-up on this record is very 
impressive but the music is anything but. 
There is a certain ‘succeed or bust’ effort 
about it and generally it is a strained, 
uninspired performance in which all the 
players rely on their remembered flicks 
and tricks. There are only two tunes. “Our 
Love Is Here To Stay” which is taken at 
an unhappy in-between tempo, and 
occupies one complete side, and “Air 
Conditioned”, a riff on the 12 bar blues 
sequence. 

One soloist follows another and as 
the playing is so dull it gets very boring. 
Claude Williamson shows the best and 
Milt Bernhart disappoints the most. 
Maynard does some of his high note 
passages. My dog heard it and said it 
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was good technique but rather unmusical. 
What a disappointment to think of these 
fine players having such collective bad 
luck. Maybe it was the material. It’s just 
a pity it ever happened. B.B. 

Maynard Ferguson (tpt); Herb Geller (alto); 
Bob Cooper (tnr); Bob Gordon (bari); Milt Bern- 
hart (tmb); Claude Williamson (pno); John Sim- 
mons (bs); Max Roach (drs). 


ELLA FITZGERALD— 
BILLIE HOLIDAY 


Ella—This Can't Be Love; F Got It Bad; Body 
and Soul; April In Paris; I've Got A Crash On 
You; Airmail Special; I Can't Give You Any- 
thing But Love (25 min)—Bilie—Niee Work If 
You Cam Get It; Willow Weep For Me: My 
Maa; Lover Come Back To Me; Lady Sings The 
Biees; What A Little Moonlight Cam Do (18 min) 


(Columbia-Clef 12inLP. 41s. 84d.) 


It was hardly a kindness to issue these 
Billie Holiday tracks, for they represent 
her at her very worst. The accompani- 
ment is excellent, but it is evident that 
the usually expressive Miss Holiday was 
a sick woman. It makes me sad to even 
listen to her here and I am sorry the 
record was issued at all. Although 
Johnny Mercer announces the presence 
of Gerry Mulligan, he is not to be heard: 

The Ella tracks are much better, al- 
though even they don’t represent her at 
her best. Her “Body and Soui” is very 
satisfying and so too is the Basie arrange- 
ment of “April In Paris”. but it sounds 
as if there were technical hitches on some 
of the other tracks. She scats with swing 
on “Airmail”, her control being quite 
fantastic. The closing “I Can’t Give You” 
is a real ‘funny’ one. She does a humor- 
ous Rose Murphy and a nice tip of the 
hat towards Satchmo, whose birthday it 
was that day. S.T. 

Fitzgerald (vcl) with Don Abney (pno); Wen- 
dell Marshall (bs); Jo Jones (drs). 4/7/57. 

Holiday (vcl) with Mal Waldron (pno); Joe 
Benjamin (bs); Jo Jones (drs). 6/7/57. 


ALLAN GANLEY QUARTET 


I Feel A Song Coming On; Margona—Meaa To 
Me; Stewpot 


(Nixa NJE 1046, EP. 12s. 104d.) 


This is Joe Harriott’s record; on every 
track he is worth hearing and particularly 
in “Mean to Me”. The support is with 
him the whole time without contributing 
anything that seems to remain in the 
memory. As one would expect in a group 
led by a drummer, there is a small 
amount of solo work from Allan Ganley. 
but it is short and the bulk of the group’s 
performance is easy and thoughtful. 

The work of a group such as this or 
the Jazz Couriers is consistently interest- 
ing, apart from minor lapses, and 
immensely able, without quite being able 
to leave a strongly individual impression. 
Perhaps that will come with time. 

GB. 

Allan Ganley (drs); Joe Harriott (alto); Stan 
Jones (pno); Sammy Stokes (bs). 19/11/57. 


HERB GELLER 


(a) Love Is Like A Turtle; (a) Sweet Vinegar; (a) 
Sleigh Ride; (a) Silver Rain; (b) Alone Together: 
(b) Happy Go Lucky (23! min)—~(a) Days f 
Never Kuew; (a) Domestic Harmony; (a) Break- 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


img Through The Sound Barrier; (a) Kahagon:; 
(6) You Stepped Out Of A Dream; (6) A Room 
With A View (19: min) 


(EmArcy EJL 1268. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Herb Geller belongs very definitely to 
the Charlie Parker school—he plays 
deftly with a fine professional efficiency, 
but with little originality. The group 
swing in a polite sort of way and Mrs. 
Geller plays the piano prettily. But when 
you’ve heard two tracks, you've heard the 
lot—and much of that has been heard 
often enough before. 

“Turtle” is a fast original which shows 
off some nifty technical work from both 
Gellers, with good drum support. “Sweet 
Vinegar”, for bass player Leroy Vinegar, 
opens intriguingly soon sinks back 
into the same dull routine. Leroy Ander- 
son’s “Sleigh Ride” is given fair treat- 
ment, and I fiked Herb’s own “Silver 
Rain’ as much as anything in this album. 

“Days I Never Knew”, an original by 
Lorraine Geller, has some good piano 
and excellent rhythm support—bass and 

s really swing on this one. 
“Domestic Harmony” is another pleasant 
original and a good showcase for Herb’s 
alto—he plays very smoothly; the coda 
being beautifully phrased. Of the rest, 

Kahagon” is moderately interesting, but 
the others are just the same old ballad 
routine, served cool. .T. 

(a) Herb Geller (alto); Lorraine Geller (pno): 
Leroy Vinegar (bs); Eldridge Freeman (drs). 
August, 1955. 

(b) Same excent Curtis Counce and Lawrence 
Marable revlace Vinegar and Freeman. August, 
1954, 


TERRY GIBBS 
Seven Come Eleven; Lonely Dreams: Dickie’s 
Dream; Imagination (22} min)}—King City Stomp; 
Pretty Face; The Continental; Bless My Soles; 
Nutty Notes (23 min) 


(EmArcy EJL1269, 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Two Terry's in one quartet is some- 
thing of a hazard to a reviewer, especially 
when one is male (poll winner vibra- 
phonist Gibbs) and the other female 
(pianist Pollard). Having established the 
important differences, what of the music? 
Both the Terry's and their two rhythm 
men are technically excellent, and pro- 
duce sounds reminiscent of the Goodman 
quartet, particularly in their opening 
Charlie Christian piece “Seven Come 
Eleven”. In fast numbers they are too 
busy for my liking, but succeed in pro- 
ducing some swinging music. Herman 
Wright plays some good bass on 
“Dickie’s Dream”, and Miss Pollard 
plays some very Basie-like piano on 
“King City Stomp”. Elsewhere her playing 
lacks defmition. I like the two Gibbs 
originals, “Lonely” and “Pretty”, both 
medium tempo numbers, the most as they 
provide intriguing opportunities for vibra- 
phone/ piano interchanges. G.L. 

Terry Gibbs (vibes); Terry Pollard (pno); Her- 
man Wright (bs); Bert Dale (drs). 


DIZZY GILLESPIE—STAN GETZ— 
SONNY STITT 


Be Bop; Wee (21 min)}—Dark Eyes; Lover Come 
Back To Me (203 min) 


(Columbia 33CX 10095, 12inLP. 41s. 
“For Musicians Only” is a fatuous, 


unattractive titla to give a long-player. It 
suggests advanced music deliberately 
aimed over the head of the listener. At 
least one musician took one look at the 
title and decided that he wanted no 
further part in the thing at all. Then in 
a weak moment he played it. Now he 
still wants no further part in it, but for 
quite a different reason. This is not parti- 
cularly obscure stuff. Its just fast, agitated 
music in the idiom which used to be 
called bebop. Every number is taken at 
breakneck speed, and one must marvel at 
the agility of the musicians in being 
able to keep up. Once that is said, there’s 
nothing further I can say to commend 
the record. The solos are disjointed and 
empty of all meaning. At the mad tempo 
—and each number is the same—the 
rhythm section can only maintain a 
monotonous chugging with an occasional 
Pointtess burst of machine gun fire from 
the drummer. Each musician taking part 
can be heard to better advantage else- 
where. If I were to choose one side less 
offensive than the others, it would be 
“Dark Eyes”, if only because it is played 
at something nearer to a foot tapping 
tempo. 

Dizzy Gillespie (tpt); Stan Getz (tnr); Sonny 
Stitt (alto); John Lewis (pno); Herb Ellis (gtr): 
Ray — (bs); Stan Levey (drs). Hollywood. 
16/10/56. 


URBIE GREEN AND HIS BAND 
(c) Cherokee; (b) I Ain’t Got Nobody; (b) Stella 
by Starlight; (b) Little Johm; (a) With The Wind 
and the Raim in Your Hair; (c) ‘Round Midnight 
(18 min)—~{a) Sleep; (a) Soft Winds; (c) Springs- 
vile: (c) Plain Bill from Biuesville; (b) Home 

(194 min) 
(H.M.V. CLP1158. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 
Old Time Modern; I Got It Bad and That Ain’t 
Good (114 min)—Lullaby of Birdland; Med’s 
Tune (12+ min) 
(Vanguard PPT12021. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


The big band sounds on the H.M.V. 
tracks are unexceptional, despite the 
leader's adequate contributions on trom- 
bone. The fault may lie in trumpeter 
Johnny Carisi’s book of arrangements, 
which produces a rather lifeless ensemble, 
with uninspired mterchange of section 
work. Dave McKenna provides some 
light piano interludes and, the soloists take 
time off for fun in “Soft Winds” and 
“Bluesville”, the latter bemg the best of 
the session. If Urbie wants to break into 
the big band business he will have to do 
better than this. 

The Vanguard tracks are a far different 
story. The group, eight pieces in all, is 
basically of the mainstream type, with the 
solo accent slightly leaning towards the 
modern idiom. The music mostly swings 
with gusto, and provides splendid oppor- 
tunifies for all the soloists. Urbie Green 
casts aside his Tommy Dorsey mantle 
and blows with conviction on the Elling- 
ton track and his own “Old Time 
Modern”. Wess plays some smooth lyri- 
cal tenor on “Bad”, with Med Flory, a 
new face in the recording scene, offering 
some intelligent alto diversion. The 
rhvthm section is conventional Vanguard 
—Thompson, Greene, Bell and Donald- 
son—very potent, and sounder than the 
walls of Jericho. Braff’s muted solo on 
“Birdland” shows exceptional taste; he 
seems to be far more at home with this 
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sort of group than blowing in Dixie vein. 
The Wess flute appropriately intrudes on 
this number, exchanging fours with the 
leader. 

I cannot miss the chance to chide 
Stanley Dance, whose sleeve notes are 
helpful, and the powers at Pye for omitt- 
ing to inform us of the recording date. 
Such data is more than interesting when 
the group is essentially a studio ag 


Vanguard—Urbie Green (tmb); Ruby Braff 
(tpt); Med Flory (alto); Frank Wess (tenor & 
flute); Str Charles Thompson (pno); Freddie 
Greene (gtr); Aaron Bell (bs); Bobby Donaldson 
(drs). 


GIGI GRYCE—DONALD BYRD 


(a) Speculation; (b) Over The Rainbow; (a) Nica’s 

Tempo; (c) Blue Concept (22} min)—<d) Little 

Niles; (b) Sans Souci; (d) I Remember Cliford 
(19 min) 


(Philips BBL 7210. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


This is one of the most interesting 
modern jazz releases I've heard for a long 
time. The Jazz Lab Quintet (a group 
whose outlook on music is not neari 
as pretentious as its title tends to imply 
is the brainchild of Gigi Gryce, and 
working alongside the multi-talented 
altoist has prompted trumpeter Donald 
Byrd to make this by far his most im- 
pressive recording to date. The quintet is 
featured both as a separate unit and as 
a small group within a bigger ensemble. 
Some of the scoring devices — with 
the big group are reminiscent in many 
ways Pig myer Miles Davis 1948-49 
band, and through intelligent usage of 
tuba and French Horn, Gryce has 
managed to extract the maximum amount 
of tonal colouring the instrumentation 
will allow. Neither has he forgotten that 
jazz must swing and allow freedom of 
expression for the soloist, and both these 
basic ingredients are much in evidence in 
his effective but not unduly complex 


scores. 

“Speculation” opens with short, crisp 
solos by Byrd, Gryce, and Tommy 
Flanagan before the augmented quintet 
swing into the Horace Silver score. 
There’s some neat background passages 
by tuba, baritone, and French Hom 
while Byrd solos, and Wendell Marshall’s 
bass sequence is worth noting. Byrd plays 
some nice things on “Rainbow”, and 
Gryce comes through as an attacking 
soloist with a ripe, piercing tone. Flana- 
gan’s solo here is excellent! The medium- 
fast “Tempo” is a somewhat moody, 
elaborate affair which only really settles 
down during the blowing sequences. 
Grvce is first off the mark, followed by a 
melodic Byrd, a stabbing Flanagan, and 
a rousing, explosive finale. “Concept” is 
an out-and-out swinger, from the opening 
bass and drums routine, through the 
Byrd.-Gryce, and Wade Legge solos, to 
the inevitable set of four-bar exchanges 
between the co-leaders and drummer 
Art Taylor. “Little Niles” (a Randy 
Weston original set in 3/4 time) is a 
particularly interesting track. Byrd plays 
exceptionally well here—his delivery is 
fluent and cohesive, his phrasing firm and 
accurate. From a compositional view- 
point. “Sans Souci” isn’t quite so 
striking, and its strength is in the solos 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


of the horn players and bassist Marshall. 
“{ Remember Clifford” is nearly all Byrd 
—a sad, poignant, often moving solo 
which becomes almost dramatic in its 
emotional intensity. K.G. 

(a) The Jazz Lab Quintet: Gigi Gryce (alto): 
Donald Byrd (tpt);. Tommy Fianagan (pno): 
Wendell Marshall (bs); Art Taylor (drs): 
augmented by Sahib Shihab (bar); Benny Powell 
(tmb); Julius Watkins (Fr. Hn); Don Butterfield 
(tuba). 

(b) The Jazz Lab Quintet as listed above. 

(c) The Jazz Lab Quintet, as above, except 
Wade Legge (pno) replaces Flanagan. 

(d) As for a, except Wade Legge replaces 
Flanagan, and Jimmy Cleve!and (tmb) replaces 
Powell. 


BOBBY HACKETT 


AND HIS JAZZ BAND 
(a) At The Jazz Band Bal; (a) Lazy Mood; (a) 
Wolverine Blues; (a) The Continental; (a) Rose 
Room; (b) In A Little Spanish Town (17} min) 
—{b) Cornet Chop Suey; (a) Caravan; (b) Tin 
Roof Blues; (b) Albatross; (a) Henry Hudson (17 
min) 


(Capitol T857. 12inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


The rousing send-off of “Jazz Band 
Ball” in the opening track promises great 
things, which almost come to pass. The 
band is instrumentally somewhat un- 
convent.onal, Dick Cary plays an E-flat 
horn, there is a tuba in the rhythm sec- 
tion, and Ernie Caceres doubles baritone 
and clarinet to allow a very flexible front 
line. The overall results are not at all 
what I had expected, since the ideas range 
from Dixieland through near-ballad to 
some almost mainstream sounds in “Con- 
tinental” and “Caravan”. For sheer fun 
“Spanish Town” takes some beating, with 
its vicious parodies of certain big band 
sounds in the opening and closing bars. 

The leader’s pure tone rides through 
every ensemble, matched by Caceres on 
clarinet in “Rose Room” and “Caravan”. 
Dick Cary’s horn introduction to the 
latter is notable, and the rhythm section 
is consistently firm under the guidance of 
Milt Hinton or Al Hall. I decry the 
exaggeratedly slow tempo in “Tin Roof”, 
but praise the refreshing approach to 
Dixieland sounds in all these tracks, so 
easily achieved by enriched harmonies 
and some exemplary blowing on the part 
of the front line. Pick of the bunch are 
“Caravan” and “Cornet”. G.LL. 

(a) Bobby Hackett (cnt); Dick Cary (E-flat 
horn); Erne Caceres (barit/clt); Tom Gwaltney 
(vibes /clt); Micky Crane (pno); Milt Hinton (bs); 
John Dengler (tuba); Nat Ray (drs). 

(b) As (a) but Al Haul (bs) replaces Hixton. 
March/April, 1957,. New York. 


JIM HALL TRIO 


Stel'a By Starlight; 9.20 Special; Deep In A 

Dream; Look For The Silver Lining; Seven 

Come Eleven (22! m‘n)}—Stompin’ At The Savoy 

Things Ain’t What They Used To Be; This Is 

Always; Thanks For The Memory; Tangerine 
(224 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12072. 12inLP. 37s. 6}d.) 


Jim Hall, whose best known recorded 
work has been with the Chico Hamilton 
Quintet, debuts with an LP under his 
own name this month, and with expert 
sympathetic support from Carl Perkins 
and Red Mitchell strengthens the general 
opinion that he is one of the most inter- 
esting newcomers to jazz. 


Tutored by Vincente Gomez, Jim Hall 
combines a classical Spanish guitar tech- 
nique with the modern jazz idiom most 
effectively, his final solo on “Deep In A 
Dream” being a good example of this. 
Though quite a gifted composer, he con- 
fines. his attention to standards and proves 
that he is equally at home on swinging 
riff numbers such as “Stomping at the 
Savoy” and “Seven Come Eleven” as he 
is in more reflective mood as on “Things” 
and “This Is Always”. Both Carl Perkins 
and Red Mitchell provide wonderful sup- 
port, the rapport between the three musi- 
cians being both exciting and stimulating. 
Carl solos very effectively on all tracks 
with “9.20 Special’ and “Things” out- 
standing. 

On the evidence of this record and 
those he made with the Chico Hamilton 
Quintet, I am peepee to stick my neck 
out and say that I think that Jim Hall is 
the most exciting guitarist since Charlie 


Christian. 
Jim Hall (gtr); ‘Carl Perkins. (pno); Red 
Mitchell (bs). 


HAMPTON HAWES. Vol. 2. 
(a) You and the Night and the Music; (b) SteHa 
By Starlight; (a) Blues For Jacque; (b) Yester- 
days; (b) Steeplechase (21 min)—(a) Round Mid- 
night; (c) Just Squeeze Me; (b) Autumn In Néw 
York; (b) Section Blues (21 min) 
(Contemporary LAC 12081. 12inLP. 37s. 6}d.) 


Although Hawes still shows his startl- 
ing individuality on these tracks, I don’t 
think this album is quite as successful as 
was his first. He attacks the up-tempo 
jazz numbers with firey zest, but his 
playing of the ballads is taken up with 
much too much flowery ad libbing, which 
merely irritates. “Stella” opens and closes 
with some sugery passages better- suited 
to Liberace than to a jazzman, although 
there is some good piano played in be- 
tween. The same can be said ofi “Yester- 
days”, “Autumn” and to a certain extent 
“Round Midnight”. 

On the credit side is some very swingy 
piano on the other titles. Charlie Parker's 

“Steeplechase” and Duke’s “Just Squeeze 
Me” are particularly good, and so too are 
the two blues tracks. It is a pity Hawes 
has to embellish his ballads with such 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


may be a little off the beaten 

track, but the path has been well 

worn by the feet of those many 

intelligent record buyers who 

know where to look for the best 

selection of new and. second-hand 
jazz records in London. 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


84, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 


(Next door to “MAGICOAL” 
showrooms) 


Phone: MUSeum 0262 


“3 floors up, but its worth the 
climb” 
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floridness, for he is otherwise an impres- 
sive pianist with great potentialities. The 
rhythm is excellent. Thompson plays with 
taste and Mitchell provides a wonderfully 
full bass line. S.T. 

(a) Hampton Hawes (pno); Chuck — 
(drs); Red Mitchell (bs). 25/1/56. 

(b) Same. 3/12/55. 

(c) Same. 28/6/55. 


DON HARPER QUINTET 


Easy Goin’—I May Be Wrong 
(Nixa NJ 2022. 78 rpm. 6s. 74d.) 


The appeal of the violin in jazz has 
always been limited but it must be 
admitted that Don Harper manages to 
extract a good jazz sound from his instru- 
ment, and on this record receives excel- 
lent support from George Chisholm and 
a competent rhythm section. 

The first side is a Don Harper original 
and the treatment is reminiscent of the 
Joe Venuti Blue Four, ‘Chis’ contents 
himself with some rather curious growl- 
ing in the background but solos expertly 
on the second side which is the better of 
the two. Ken Jones’ tasteful and econ- 
omical piano playing plus well recorded 
bass and drums combine to make this a 
very pleasant record. P.T. 

Don Harper (vin); George Chisho!m (tmb): 
Ken Jones (pno); Bobby Kevin (drs); Sammy 
Stokes (bs): 


THE 
HAMPTON—KRUPA— WILSON 
TRIO 
The Man I Love—Body And Soul 
(Co!umbia SEB10086. EP. Ils. 10d.) 


This trio has four musicians in it. 
Apart from the named leaders, Red. Cal- 
lender plays bass. Otherwise it sounds 
very much like the in-between bits on 
the Goodman Quartet records, when 
Benny was taking a breath or having a 
smoke, The two numbers were cut in 
August 1955, and are typical perform- 
ances with the exception of Krupa, who 
reverts to the sympathetic role of his un- 
noisy Quartet days. Hamp is obviously 
happy with what must be one of his 
favourite tunes and Wilson is as imper- 
turbable and sedate as ever. Very 


pleasant. BLN. 
Lionel Hampton (vibes; Teddy Wilson (pro); 
Gene Krupa (drs); Red Callender (bs). 


HAWKINS—ELDRIDGE—BROWN— 
JONES ALL STARS. AT NEWPORT 


I Can't Believe Thaz You're In Love With Me: 
Day By Day (184+ min)}—Embraceable You; 
Moonglow; Sweet Georgia Brown (174 min) 
(Cotumbia 33CX10103. 12inLP. 41s. 84d.) 


Despite the explosive styles of Eldridge 
and Pete Brown this record really belongs 
to Coleman Hawkins. He says with so 
little effort all the things the others mean 
to say, and maintains a monstrous swing- 
ing beat which jumps right out and hits 
one in the face. It must have been fun 
for the organisers of the Newport Festi- 
val to team these three soloists in the 
same front line; their musical conversa- 
tion is not the chatter of society but a 
foreground of boisterous comment on 
every passing fancy. How they blow with 
such persistent effect is a mystery to me. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Pete Brown makes a welcome return to 
the recording scene, and proves his worth 
by opening the solos on the first track, 
and follows this up with a feature in 
“Day by; Day”, in slower and more con- 
templative vein. Roy's solo spot in 


*“Embraceable” falls a long way short of 


the. joy of Hawk’s ‘“‘Moonglow”, in which 
the richness of his inimitable tenor sound 
can be savoured to the full. The boppish 
“Sweet Georgia” closes the session and 
finds Roy at his best, pithy and sharp in 
phrases, and ranging over the top register 
of his horn with tight-lipped ferocity. I 


have heard too many versions of Hawk 
-in this tune to be able to suggest improve- 


ments or voice preferences— suffice it ‘to 
say that he knows how to use the theme 
to -his best advantage. Ray Bryant takes 
a solo spot in this piece, and Jo Jones 
holds a desperate pace with time to spare. 

The excellent solo work makes ,this a 


worthy memento of the 1957 Ne rt. 
Jazz Festival, but there is a notable lack’ 


of cohesion in the group as a whole::::* 
G.L. 
Coleman Hawkins (tnr); Roy Eldridge (tpt); 
Pete Brown (alto); Jo Jones (drs); Al McKibbon 
(bs); Ray Bryant (pno). Newport Festival. July 
Sth. 1957. 


TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 
Begin The Beguine; April In Paris; S’Wonderfu!; 
Tenderly; Autumn Leaves; Somebody Loves Me 


(16 min)}—September Song; Stardust; Tea For. 


Two; On The Sunny Side Of The Street; I've 
Got The World’ On A String; My Blue Heaven 


(15 min) 


Decca LK 4208. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


According to the US “Billboard” 
magazine, the dozen standards performed 
by the Heath orchestra in this album are 
the “top twelve tunes of all time”. 
Certainly the material is good, but I’m 
not too happy about the way in which 
they are played. 

The Heath boys blow with their cus- 
tomary precision and lack of swing, and 
although there’s a smattering of inconse- 
quential solos, the out-and-out jazz 
content amounts to virtually nil. Johnny 
Keating’s arrangements range from pretty 
to dull, and the album’s saving grace 
would seem to be the undeniable excel- 
lence, of the brass and reed teams. “My 
Blue Heaven” is one of the more lively 
and enjoyable offerings, and ‘Tea For 
Two” has some worthwhile clarinet by 
Henry McKenzie. K.G. 

Ted Heath (ldr); Bobby Pratt, Bert Ezard, 
Duncan Campbell, Eddie Blair (tpts); Don 
Lusher, Wally Smith, Jimmy Coombes, Keith 
Christie (tmbs); Les Gilbert, Ronnie Chamber- 
lain (altos); Red Price (tnr); Henry McKenzie 
(tnr/clt); Ken Kiddier (bar); Frank Horrox (pno); 
Johnny Hawksworth (bs); Ronnie Verrell (drs). 
On some tracks, Rick Kennedy (tmb) replaces 
Christie. 


EARL HINES 
Perdido; Save It, Pretty Mama; Muskrat Ramble; 
Moonlight In Vermont; Nice Work If You Can 
Get It; Am I Wasting My Time? (19 min}— 
You’ra Getting To Be A Habit With Me; Hal'e- 
lujah!; If I Could Be With You; Walkin’ My 
Baby Back Home; Makin’ Whoopee; I Got It 
Bad (20 min) 


(Philips BBL 7222. 12inLP. 37s. 6}d.) 
_ This engaging collection of standards 
is interpreted by the Fatha with his cus- 
tomary confidence and ingenuity. His gift 


all 


for rhythmical transformation of material 
—while preserving essential content—has 
only been equalled by Fats Waller. Given 
Earl behind him instead of Oscar, I must 
concede that “Moonlight In Vermont” 
would not, on the evidence here, appear 
to be unswitable ‘material for Louis after 


With numbers so well chosen as those 
of this set, | am all in: favour of the re- 
tention of original melodic characteristics. 
At a time when jazz piano tends to the 
rapid and involved expression of ideas in 


.a kind of;monotone, Earl's relaxed and 


relative simplicity of approach should be 
found ‘refreshing. He employs the whole 


‘keyboard to seciire variety of phrasing 
.and dynamics. His mood here is more 


mellow, less assertive than on his early 
records, but there is the same _ spon- 
taneous, unpredictable flow. 

The good-humoured vitality of fast 
numbers like “Perdido” and ‘“Hallzlujah” 


“finds an immediate emotional contrast in 
‘ the ‘singing. lines of “Save It, Pretty 


Mama.” and.“If I Could Be With You”, 
two of the greatest jazz songs in the 
musie’s history. ‘Makin’ Whoopee” and 
“Muskrat, Ramble” are imaginatively 
treated, and there are ideas here which 
cry for extended development. Since 
hearing him again in person, I believe 
it; would be better to record Earl in EP 
performances of six to seven minutes on 
any ‘number for'which he really cares. 


-:The: old three-minute length seems to 
, haye been basic to the thinking of those 


responsible for this album, but Duke’s 
“I Got “It Bad", which runs for five 
minutes, is not a second too long. 

The treatment of slow ballads could 
provide a salutary lesson to the cocktail 
circuit. Earl plays pretty to begin with, 
but then increasingly affirms the beat, so 
that the mawkish sentiment we have long 
suffered at the hands of younger pianists 
is avoided. 

The valuable sleeve notes are an eye- 
witness account of the session by our 
editor. He referred in the December issue 
to the fact that Kansas Fields and Pierre 
Michelot, whom I had advised Fatha to 
secure if possible, were not present as 
expected. In their stead were Gus Wallez. 
drums, and Guy Pederson, bass, It is a 
great pity Earl did not play unaccom- 
panied. The drummer's contribution is 
negative, to say the least. This kind of 
thing happened so often in Paris that it 
is inevitably credited to modern malice, 
progressive prejudice, or just “jobs for 
the boys”. The fact remains that with a 
drummer like Kansas in town, no record- 
ing supervisor in Paris should be without 
his telephone number. Be sure that each 


and every one of the dreamboats has: 


Klook’s! S.D. 


JOHNNY HODGES AND THE 
ELLINGTON ALL STARS 
Mect Mr. Rabbit; Duke’s In Bed; Just Squeeze 
Me; Confab With Rab; Ah Oodie Oobie (20 min) 
—Ballade For Very Sad And Very Tired Lotus 
Eaters; It Had To Be You: Black And Tan 
Fantasy; Take The ‘‘A’’ Train (20 mn) 


(Columbia-Clef 33CX 10098. 12inLP. 41s. 8$d.) 
Lovers of melod ous, swinging jazz can 


usually rely on a long-player by Johnny 
Hodges to give them satisfaction. This is 
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perhaps the best set we have had since 
the 1938 sessions that produced “Queen 
Bess” and “Squatty Roo’. Apart from a 
moody Strayhorn tone poem, “Lotus 
Eaters’ and a version of “If I Had You” 
which sounds to me like a bit of padding, 
all the numbers are straightforward 
swingers, with heavy emphasis on the 
blues. The recording gets a marvellous 
edgy sound out of the ensemble, and 
from the first bar of track one, the 
rhythm team of Jimmy Woode and Sam 
Woodyard establishes a settled, rocking 
beat. For a masterpiece in pianissimo 
playing, hear the opening ensemble in 
“Black and Tan”, When Carney comes in 
for the second theme the whole thing is 
still pitched so low in volume that you 
can hear the pads slapping against the 
instrument. And yet the big, thick, satis- 
fying tones still come through. A major 
asset of this LP is the opportunity which 
it gives for Clark Terry to show his 
paces. His work in the Ellington band 
has tended to be patchy in the past. 
Here, in a sotto voce, relaxed atmos- 
phere, he plays exquisitely throughout, 
balancing modern phraseology with a 
round, furry tone which is the essence of 
hot jazz. Johnny Hodges has maintained 
such a consistently high level of excel- 
lence on the recordings made under his 
name that he deserves to go down in 
history as the greatest small-band leader 
of all time. True, the Ellington, Strayhorn 
influence is always there, if not always 
directly, at least in the spirit. And yet all 
the performances bear a_ distingtive 
Hodges stamp, largely through the fact 
that the ensemble is nearly always led by 
Johnny Hddges himself. Even though 
there is‘usually a trumpet present (in this 
case, there are two) it is the alto sax 
which dominates the ensemble passages. 
In this respect—and in a lot of the alto 
solo work. too—one detects an influence 
which is not in the least Ellingtonian. 
History is more than somewhat confused 
as to the exact relationship between 
Bechet and Hodges in the early days. .But 
even if we take the stories with a pinch 
of salt that Bechet taught’ Hodges, the 
fact remains that an ‘influence is still 
clearly detectable. It comes out. strongly 
in the great blues performances which 
distinguish this excellent HLL. 

Johnny Hodges (alto); Harry. Carney (bari): 
Jimmy Hamilton (clt); Ray Nance (tpt/vin); Clark 
Terry (tot); Quentin Jackson (tmb); Billy: Stray- 
horn (pno); Sam. Woodyard (drs); Jimmy Woode 
(bs). September, 1956. 


THE JAZZPICKERS 


Bebe; When You Love Someone; Influtation; I'l 
Remember April; I Marricd An Angel; Yardbird 


Suite—R.H. Factor; Easy Pickin’s; Rap-Scallion; 


Don’t Worry "Bout Me; Monti-ce'lo; Clap Hands; 
Here Comes Charlie (32 min) 
(EmArcy EJL 1265. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


If you study the line up of this group; 
you will probably notice that it bears a 
certain similarity to another, more 
famous group. I wouldn't be so rude as 
to suggest that these musicians are in fact 
picking at someone else’s idea, but I 
doubt if Chico Hamilton would be very 
surprised at any of the music here. 

The group is quite musicianly, and 
leader Harry Babasin plucks a mean 
cello, but it adds up to very little that is 
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THELONIOUS 


THELONIOUS MONK PLAYS THE 
MUSIC OF DUKE ELLINGTON 

it don't mean a thing if it ain't got that 

swing; Sophisticated lady; | got it bad and 
that ain't good; Black and tan fantasy; 

Mood indigo; | let a song go out of my heart; 
Solitude; Caravan 
LTZ-U 15019 


THE UNIQUE THELONIOUS 

Liza; Memories of you; Honeysuckle rose; 
Darn that dream; Tea for two; 

You are too beautiful; Just you, just me 
LTZ-U 15071 


BRILLIANT CORNERS 

Brilliant corners; Ba-lue Bolivar ba-lues-are; 
Pannonica; | surrender, dear; Bemsha swing 
LTZ-U 15097 


LONDON) 


RECORDS 


ERNIE 


TRUMPETS ALL OUT 

Five cats swingin’; Blues in 6/4; 

Trumpets all out; She's just my size; 

Medley: Our love is here to stay, SINGS 

Time on my hands, When your lover has gone, Mick — 

All of me; Low life 

Art Farmer, Emmet Berry, Charlie Shavers, on 

Ernie Royal, Harold Baker Michigans 

arranged by Ernie Wilkins blues; Spi 

LTZ-C 15093 here you 
Roll ‘em 

TOP BRASS LK 4298 

58 Market Street; Trick or treat; 

Speedway; Dot's what; Top brass; 

Willow weep for me; Imagination; 

It might as well be Spring; The nearness 

of you; Taking a chance on love 

various trumpeters with rhythm 

arranged by Ernie Wilkins 

LTZ-C 15013 


NOTHIN 


THE DECCABORE 


LD | DECCA HOM A 
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NOTHINGMONAL George Melly 


SINGS WITH 

Mick Mullah Band 

Sporting fae love; Ma Rainey’s Black 
Bottom; St. Louis blues; 
Michigan Aunt Hagar’s children’s 
blues; SpigmmSent for you yesterday and 


here you comm Farewell to Storyville; 
Roll ‘em dog; This train 
LK 4226 


Allan Ganley (drums) 


LK 4192 


HE DECC4BORD COMPANY LTO 


ECCA HOM ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON 


KEN MOUIE 


KEN MOULE ARRANGES FOR 

Leon Calvert (trumpet), George Chisholm 
(trombone), Dougie Robinson (alto), 

Don Rendell (tenor), Ronnie Ross (baritone), 
Ken Moule (piano), Arthur Watts (bass), 


Nice work if you can get it; Makin’ whoopee; 
Son of Ponckle; Prelude to a kiss; Cobbly; 
The tired badger; Lulu's back in town; 

My funny Valentine; You've done something to 
my heart; Lullaby of the leaves; High ratio | 


DON SHIRIEY 


_ PIANO PERSPECTIVES 

_ Someone to watch over me; Love for sale; 

- Blue moon; How high the moon; | can't get 
- started; | can't give you anything but love; 


I let a song go out of my heart; Makin’ whoopee; 
Lullaby of Birdland 


2003 


TONAL EXPRESSIONS 

| cover the waterfront; No two people; 

Secret love; The man I love; Love is here to stay; 
Dancing on the ceiling; They can’t take that 

away from me; Answer me; Medley from ‘New Faces’; 
My funny Valentine 

HAA 2004 


IMPROVISATIONS BY THE 

DON SHIRLEY DUO 

Sometimes I'm happy; But not for me; Tenderly; 
What is there to say; Autumn leaves; 

Atonal ostinato blues in B flat; When | fall 

in love; Over the rainbow; Let's fall in love; 
Walkin’ by the river 

HAA 2046 


Don Shirley with Richard Davis (bass) 


LONDON. 


RECOROS 
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new. Hamilton and his jazz-less music are 
making it on novelty value only. The 
Jazz-pickers don’t even have that. 


Harry Babas'n (ce!lo); Buddy Collette (flute); 
Bob Harrington (bass and vibes); Bill Douglas 
(drs); Don Overberg (gtr). 


DILL JONES.TRIO ‘ 
Opus Caprice; Yesterdays-—In A Mist; Rufus 
(Columbia SEG7764. EP. Ils. 14d.) 
Litt#e Rock Getaway—Carolina Shout 
(Nixa NJ2021. 78. 6s. 74d.) 


When I first heard and knew Dill Jones 
he was customarily referred to as “a 
promising young pianist’. Ten years of 
experience and travel have brought him 
to the top of his.class, and his present 
rating as Britain’s No. 1 pianist is no 
under-estimation of his musical calibre. 
On the Columbia tracks he dives cheer- 
fully from the contemporary work of Al 
Haig in “Opus Caprice” to the mellow 
harmonies of Beiderbecke’s “In a Mist”. 
His original “Rufus” is the best from 
this session. 

His style and approach are best 
revealed in the two Nixa tracks, which 
are Outstanding examples of his work. He 
plays “Getaway” a good deal faster than 
Joe Sullivan did in his original version 
of the tune. The drive which he reveals 
on this and the reverse is proof of his 
skill, and I rate these tracks amongst the 
best piano music ever recorded by a 
British pianist. G.L. 

Columbia. Dill Jones (pno); Frank Clarke (bs); 
Eddie Taylor (drs). . 

Nixa. Jones (pno); Malcolm Cecil (bs); Danny 
Craig (drs). 


BOB KELLY 
Blues; Spoutmouth—Something Else; 
Good Ha‘fpenny Blues 
(77 EP 9. EP. 13s. 8d.) 


Earthy piano playing by a young Scot 
who has recently been assisting the Ken 
Colyer band. The title of the record 
“Sportin’ House Piano” is, as far as style 
goes, pretty well adhered to, although I 
doubt if the performer has in actual fact 
ever been any nearer a sporting house 
than the pavilion at the Oval. Playing this 
type of music it was inevitable that he 
would base his style on recorded boogie 
and so we hear the mannerisms of several 
of the best known boogie pianists incor- 
porated into his playing. Kelly does how- 
ever keep the rhythm going and one 
could never call these tracks dull. 

S.T. 


Whisky 


CLEO LAINE 
(a) The Lady Sings The Blues; (b) Mean To Me; 
(c) Mood Indigo; (a) I'll Get By; (b) My One and 
On'y Love; (d) Stormy Weather (19 min)—{a) 
Love Is Here To Stay; (ec) Early Autumn; (c\ St. 
Louis Blues; (f) Tain’t What You Do; (b) Hap- 
piness Is A Thing Called Joc; (a) Hit The Road 
To Dreamland (18 min) 


MGM c’765. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Cleo Laine’s work with the Johnny 
Dankworth orchestra has already earned 
her a well deserved reputation as being 
the most important genuine jazz style 
singer in this country. 

It is heartening to find MGM giving 
her a twelve inch LP and it is a chance 
which she doesn’t let slip. The result 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


is an appealing selection of standards 
which should hold interest for both the 
public and jazz fans. The accompani- 
ments throughout are excellent with a 
special word of praise to Dave Lee, and 
the characteristic alto playing of a gentle- 
man named, on the label, as Virgil 
Nameless. 

Cleo’s warm vocal style, with its highly 
individual approach, is given plenty of 
opportunity, most of the numbers chosen 
being taken at slow tempo and sung in a 
soft, intimate style. “Mood Indigo”, “I'll 
Get By” and “Happiness Is A Thing 
Called Joe” are all excellent. Another 
good track is “Mean To Me” with excel- 
lent piano from Dave Lee. PT. 

(a) Cleo Laine with David McCullum, Danny 
Levan, David Katz (vins); Ken Essex (viola); 
Raymond Clarke (‘cello); Maria Korchinska 
(harp); Bert Court'ey (tpt); Ken Wray (tmb): 
Ronnie Ross (bari/alto/clt); Dave Lee (pno); Eric 
Dawson (bs); Kenny Clare (drs). 20/3/57. 

(b) Cleo Laine with Dave Lee (pno). 15/5/57. 

(c) Cleo Laine with Virgil Nameless (a!to); Bill 
Harrington (tnr); Alex Leslie (bari); Dougie 
Roberts (tpt). 26/3/57. 

(d) Cleo Laine with Dave Lee (pno); Eric 
Dawson (bs); Kenny Clare (drs); Virgil Nameless 
(alto). 26/3/57. 

(e) Cleo Laine with Dave Lee (nono); Eric 
Dawson (bs); Dave Goldberg (gtr). 26/3/57. 

(f) Cleo Laine with Dave Lee (ono); Eric 
Dawson (bs); Kenny Clare (drs); Dicky Hawdon 
(tpt); Virgil Nameless (alto); Bill Harrington 
(tnr); Laurie Monk (tmb). 26/3/57. 


THE ELLIOT LAWRENCE BAND 
El’s Bells; Alone Together; Maybe; Good Wood; 
Walkin’ My Baby Back Home; Hand Made (18} 
min)}—B'ues Alley; Between The Devil and The 
Deep Blue Sea; Ponce; Tenderly; Snapped Gap; 

Moten Swing (20} min) 


(Vogue LAE 12071. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


This is a good collection of big band 
tracks actually recorded at the well 
known Steel Pier ballroom in Atlantic 
City. The band feature good arrange- 
ments (mostly by Al Cohn); interesting 
solo work and swinging ensembles. Orig- 
inals are interspersed with standards and 
combine to make the album varied and 
enjoyable. 

“El’s Bells” is a good opener and 
serves to introduce the two outstanding 
soloists, Al Cohn and Nick Travis. I liked 
the swinging arrangement of “Maybe”, 
while Eddie Bert and Hal McKusick get 
a chance to show their paces on “Good 
Wood” and “Hand Made”. The former 
also takes a good solo on “Walkin’ ” 
which features the powerful and well- 
drilled brass section. The tracks on the 
reverse are equally stimulating, particu- 
larly the new version of ‘““Moten Swing” 
which features some tightly muted, trum- 
pet from Nick Travis and good tenor by 
Eddie Wasserman. Good material, well 
written arrangements, and a disciplined 
and skilled bunch of musicians make 
modern jazz very well worth while. 


Al Cohn, Sam Marowitz, Hal McKusick, Eddie 
Wasserman, Charlie O’Kane (saxes); Nick 
Travis, Bernie Glow, Al DeRisi, Stan Fishe!lson 
(tpts); Eddie Bert, Freddie Zito, Paul Seiden 
(tmbs); Russ Saunders (bs); Sol Gubin (drs); 
Elliot Lawrence (pno). 


TERRY LIGHTFOOT’S JAZZMEN 


(a) Green For Danger; (b) Blue Turning Grey 
Over You; (a) Orange Blossom; (a) Yellow Dog 
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+ 

Blues; (a) Red Wing 18! min)—(c) Old Grey 

Mare; (b) Burgundy Street Biues; (c) Black 

Diamond Rag; (c) Mood Indigo; (c) My Blue 
Heaven; (b) Black and B'ue (17 min) 


(Columbia 33SX 4073. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Surprisingly skilful traditional fare, 
cleanly played by a band who have tech- 
nique and are not afraid to use it. The 
three horns all sound practised and play _. 
in a most musicianly manner. Leader 
Lightfoot is particularly good. He has a 
definate control over his instrument and 
is able to construct adroit and well 
balanced solos. He is to be heard to good 
effect on the two clarinet features 
“Orange Blossom” (a _ nice, tuneful 
original by the player), and “Burgundy 
Street”, and also plays imaginative solos 
on “Yellow Dog” and “Red Wing”. | 

Trumpeter Smith in addition’ to 
exhibiting a good, hot tone and an 
ability to really lead the front line, has, 
also composed a very much better than 
average melody in “Green For Danger’ 
—this tune deserves success. -His best 
solos are on “Blue Turning Grey” and. 
the happy sounding “Black Diamond”. 
The trombonist also knows his job 
thoroughly. He has a good feature on the 
fast moving “Blue Heaven” and plays 
steadily throughout. The rhythm is most 
amazingly light and relaxed. There is no 
piano, but the bass, drums and a buoyant 
banjoist play excellently as a team and 
are able to produce quite a respectable 
beat. S.T. 

(a) Terry Lightfoot (clt); Colin Smith (tpt); 
Johnny Bennett (tmb); Bill Reid (bs); Ginger 
Baker (drs); Wayne Chandler (bjo). 4/12/57. 

(b) Same. 11/12/57. 

(c) Same. 10/12/57. 


JIMMIE LUNCEFORD 


Re-creations by Billy May 


(a} Tain’t What You Do; (b) Ain’t She Sweet; 
(c) Charmaine; (d); Uptown Blues; (e) Margie; (f) 


. Coquette; (g) Annie Laurie; (h) We'll All Right 


Then (234 min)—(i) Blues In The Night; (j) My 

Blue Heaven; (k) Four or Five Times; (1) I’m 

Walking Through Heaven; (m) For Dancers Only; 

(n) Cheatin? On Me; (0) Rhythm Is Our 
Business “23 min) 


(Capitol T 924. 12inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


I don’t auite know at whom this 
Capitol series of re-creations in Hi-Fi are 
aimed at, for I cannot imagine anyone 
wanting this record; unless of course it is 
a keen Lunceford fan such as myself. 
May’s orchestrations are very close to 
the originals and the four ‘old boys’ help 
greatly to re-create the right atmosphere. 

Willie Smith is magnificent throughout. 
He solos on “Ain’t She Sweet”, “Up- 
town", “Blues in the Night”, “Blue 
Heaven” (baritone) and “Rhythm” and 
shows his usual complete authority. Joe 
Thomas sings enchantingly on “4 or 5 
Times”, and plays some good rousing 
tenor on “Annie”, “All Right”, 
“Cheatin’” and “Rhythm”. Trummy is 
as good as ever—he trots out his famous 
solos on “Annie”, “Margie” and “Tain’t 
What You Do” and lends valuable aid to 
the extremely pleasant vocal quartet. 

In places I find the rhythm a little stiff 
in comparison to the old Lunceford sec- 
tion, but taken all-in-all these are really 
good re-creations. S.T. 
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Bily May (leader); Conrad Gozzo, Mannie 
Klein, Ollie Mitchell, Pete Candoli, Vito Man- 
gano (tpts); Trummy Young (tmb. voc in (a), (b), 
(e), (i), (m), ); Eddie Kusby, Si Zentner, Dick 
Noel, Joe Howard (tmbs); Willie Smith (alto/voc 
bari im (j), voc in (0)); Willie Schwartz (alto/ 
clt); Joe Thomas (tnr. voc in (k)); Ted Nash 
(tnr); Chuck Gentry (bari); Bob Lawson (reeds): 
Jimmy Row‘:es (pno); Al, Hendrickson (gtr); Joe 
Mondragon (bs); Alvin Stoller (drs); Dan Gris- 
som (voc in (c), (f), (I) ). Recorded (c) to (g) and 
(i) 15/6/57. (a), ch), (kK), (m) 16/6/57. (b). Gj), 
(n), (0) 18/6/57. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 


(a) In A Mellow Tone; (b) Gee Baby, Ain't I 

Good To You; (c) Packet of B.ues (15 min)}—(c) 

Rain; (a) Kath Meets Humph; (a) Moten Swing 
(15$ min) 


(Parlophone PMD1052. 10:nLP. 27s. 10d.) 


Less than a year ago Humphrey 
Lyttelton carried out his big “Operation 
Face Lift” on an already excellent band 
Within a matter of months misfortune 
struck him when Jimmy Skidmore, then 
holding the tenor chair, was taken ill, and 
the problem of finding a deputy arose. 
Fate played into his hands when Kath- 
jeen Stobart, now married and busy rais- 
ing a s:zeable family, emerged from her 
retirement and accepted the arduous task. 
Her task was not an easy one, since, to 
quote Humphrey in his own sleeve notes 
“Jim has established himself as a right 
arm” in the band. 

Throughout these tracks Miss Stobart 
swings with competent ease and proves 
that she can hold her own with a lot of 
rugged jazzmen without upsetting the 
equanimity of the ensemble in the least. 
The band is splendid in its approach, 
and the compact sound which they now 
make is the best jazz sound I know from 
an English~ group. The ensemble choice 
of material adds much to the iistener’s 
enjoyment of these tracks—an excellent 
medium blues “Packet Of Blues” coming 
from Bert Courtley (Kath’s husband to 
you), and two originals from the leader 
in “Rain” and “Kath meets Humph’”’. My 
choice falls on “Rain”, with Redman’s 
“Gee Baby” running it a close second. 
More like this please! G.L. 

(a) Humphrey Lyttelton (tnt); Tony Coe (alto): 
Kathleen Stobart (tnr); John Picard (tmb): Ian 
Armit (pno); Brian Brocklehurst (bs); Eddie 
Taylor (drs). 3/12/57. 

(b) As (a) but Eddie Harvey (tmb) replaces 
Picard. 25/11/57. 

(c) As (a). 26/11/57. 


GUS MANCUSO 


(a) I'm Glad There Is You; (c) Brother Aintz; 

(b) Ev’ry Time; (a) The Ruble and Yen; (b) By 

The Way (21 min}~c) And Baby Makes Three; 

(a) Goody Goody; (b) How Do You Like Your 

Eggs In The Morning; (c) A Hatful of Dandruff; 
(b) Everytime We Say Goodbye (20}min) 


(Vogue LAE 12069. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


In these days with records coming 
thick and fast at us from every quarter, 
here is one that although in a way unique 
doesn’t sound very important. The chief 
instigator is Gus Mancuso, who plays his 
jazz on the baritone horn. The sound is 
grave and, to my ears at any rate, a little 
too doomy for jazz. The whole thing be- 


comes terribly monotonous and it is only 
on those tracks where Gus (pardon the 
familiarity) is joined by a tenor saxo- 
phone that the record comes alive at all. 
The rhythm is good enough throughout, 
Gerald Wiggins providing some sparkling 
piano to “The Ruble and the Yen’, but 
the rest is rather dull. S.T. 

(a) Gus Mancuso (bari/horn); Gerald Wiggins 
(pho): Gene Wright (bs); Bill Doug!ass (drs). 
Hollywood, June, 1956. 

(b) Mancuso with Eddie Duran (gtr); Cal 
Tjader (drs); Wright (bs). San Francisco, Novem- 
ber, 1956. 

(c) Mancuso with Wright, Tjader, Vince Guar- 
aldi (pno); Richie Kamuca (tnr). San Francisco, 
November, 1956. 


THE JACKIE McLEAN QUINTET 


Lights Out; Up; Lorraine (24 min)—A Foggy 
Day; Kerplunk; Inding (21 min) 


(Esquire 32-041. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


Though some of my friends would 
have me believe that this is a “great 
album’, I can’t see what all the fuss is 
about. McLean is no more than a medio- 
cre alto player, and trumpeter Donald 
Byrd (who I’m given to understand, has 
actually been seen outside a recording 
studio!) has appeared on far better ses- 
sions, The best things here are the piano 
solos of Elmo Hope and the firm rounded 
bass notes of Doug Watkins. Art Taylor 
doesn’t really move me, although he does 
know how to swing, even if his tempos 
are a little suspect at times. 

“Foggy Day” isn’t particulaly exciting 
(give me the Jazz Couriers), but ‘“Ker- 
plunk” is worth hearing for Elmo’s fine 
piano sequence. “Inding” contains one of 
McLean’s_ brighter, more acceptable 
solos. The extended “Lights Out”, the al- 
bum title, is a blues recorded, I’m sure 
you'll all be most interested to know, in 
a darkened studio! It has some more 
good bassing by Watkins and a long Mc- 
Lean solo. Byrd (muted) fashions his 
most relaxed solo of the date on this 
track, and Hope, though he seems to 
have temnorarily lost the use of his left 
hand, helps to liven things up a bit. The 
tempo of “Up” is exactly that and it’s 
far too fast for comfort. Byrd tries 
frantically to cope with the pace by 
“bubbling” like mad, but what he says 
doesn’t amount to much. The ballad 
“Lorraine” comes as a relief. and is by 
far the best track on the album. Byrd 
goofs a bit, but on the whole, his two 
solos are worth hearing. K.G. 

Jackie McLean (alto); Donald Byrd (tpt); Elmo 
Hope (pno); Deug Watkins (bs); Art Taylor 
(drs). 


GEORGE MELLY with 
MICK MULLIGAN’S BAND 
AND GUESTS 


Sporting Life; Loveless Love; Ma Rainey’s Black 

Bottom; Gulf Coast Blues; St. Louis Blues; 

Michigan Water B'ues (184 min)—Aunt Hagar’s 

Chi'dren’s Blues; Syider Crawl; Sent For You 

Yesterday and Here You Come Today; Farewell 

To Storyville; Roll ’em Pete; Hound Dog; This 
Train (18 min) 


(Decca LK4226. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


George Melly sets out to portray a 
cross-section of vocal jazz material 
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through the ages. He fortunately does not 
attempt to imitate the sounds of the great 
artists who originated many of these 
blues, although by coincidence one of the 
most successful tracks is ‘Michigan 
Water”, based on the Jelly Roll original. 
George’s voice leaves much to be desired 
varying from the pretentious shout te the 
rasal bleat, but no one would deny that 
he has a tremendous sense of style and 
blues feeling. One gathers from various 
allusions in Mark White’s sleeve notes 
that the band and the audience were hav- 
ing something of a ball when these tracks 
were made. Certainly the balance alters 
from track to track, and guests are 
added at intervals. 

The band works hard throughout, and 
there is much of interest in the back- 
ground. I wish the pianist was more 
accurate, as his idea of blues accompani- 
ment is sensibly versatile. I am put off 
by some of George’s forced accents, such 
as in “Sent For You”, but praise his am- 
bitious attempt to sing and sell several 
tunes which have almost dropped from 
the jazz repertoire. I do not remember 
hearing “Snider” or “Roll Pete” 
played for as long as I have been listen- 
ing to live jazz. The inclusion of “Hound 
Dog” and “This Train” (a Rosetta 
Tharpe original) in an essentially blues 
programme is questionable, but both per- 
formances are entirely successful. 

G.L. 


THELONIOUS MONK 


Briliant Corners; Ba-Lue Boliver Ba-Lues-Are 
(21 min)—Pannonica; I Surrender Dear; Bemsha 
Swing (22 


(London LTZ-U15097. 12inLP. 37s. 64d) 


The first London Monk album (“Plays 
Duke Ellington’) was a relatively simple 
affair, the second a little more complex. 
but I have a sneaking suspicion that this 
third volume, noticably more involved 
with the addition of horns, is going to 
fox a lot of peonle. 

“Corners” is a strange-sounding tune 
which is played at two senarate tempos. 
The soloists—Sonny Rollins, followed by 
Monk, Henry, and Max Roach—ali ob- 
serve the same changes of pace during 
their improvised contributions. Henry’s 
tone is not to my liking, and he doesn’t 
seem to have a great deal to say, but 
Roach turns in a well-constructed, intel- 
ligent solo. ““Ba-Lue’’. an extended blues. 
has a better alto contribution by Henry, 
but his ideas still don’t match up to the 
creative ability of Monk or Rollins. 
Monk’s stabbing solo here makes econ- 
omic use of the keyboard, while Rollins 
blows with controlled force and vigour. 
Pettiford’s big-toned bass solo is a real 
gem—ore of the album's many highspots. 

The slow ‘“Pannonica” may sound a 
little weird at first hearing, but after a 
time, one finds it is an extremely pretty 
melody. Monk plays celeste with his right 
hand and piano with his left at certain 
points during this track—a pleasing and 
successful innovation. Rollins fashions an 
exceptional solo here. “Surrender” is a 
piano solo—unpredictable, absorbing. 
and entirely unlike any other version of 
the tune I’ve ever heard though, oddly 
enough, Monk doesn’t stray too far from 
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the original melody. Ellington trumpeter 
Clark Terry takes over from Henry on 
“Bemsha”, and Roach doubles tympani 
thoughout this track. Following Monk’s 
solo, Rollins plays the major portion of 
his solo minus piano accompaniment, and 
Terry blows a little before Monk’s second 
solo paves the way for solos from Roach 
and Paul Chambers. This album will 
grow on you. K.G. 

Thelonious Monk (pno); Ernie Henry (alto); 
Sonny Rollins (tnr); Oscar Pettiford (bs); Max 
Roach (drs). Clark Terry (tpt) and Paul Chambers 
ra replace Henry and Pettiford on ‘‘Bemsha 
Swing . 


JACK MONTROSE 


(a) Concerto de Camera (Blues and Vanilla) (18 

min}~b) Bockhanal; Don’t Get Around Much 

Anymere; Bernie’s Tune; For The Fairest; A 
Dandy Line (19 min) 


(RCA RD-27033. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


I can only feel that this music is a 
complete take-on because I have never 
heard such a ‘load of moody’. Montrose’s 
writing is ‘rooty’ and his playing is a sort 
of jolly ‘How's your Father?’ old time 
style. 

The “Concerto de Camera” (posh title 
eh?) gets practically nowhere for 
development, and it goes on and on to 
screaming point, to cover one whole side 
of a twelve-inch LP. Norvo tinkles away 
but doesn’t sound the jeast bit happy 
with the material he has to play. The 
blues doesn’t sound anything like blues 
except they use the 12 bar structure, and 
I don’t know where the vanilla comes in, 
but it sounds like a mixture of that 
Phrase that goes “Charles-ton” and 
Little Baby Likes Shortnin’ 

read”. 


The tunes on the other side are a little 
more interesting as they are short and 
there is a good alto player named Joe 
Maini as well as Jim Hall who displays 
a percussive style on electric guitar. 
Shelly Manne, as always, plays with a 
full swing. 

This must be the worst material to 
come from the West Coast for many a 
day. B.B. 

(a) Jack Montrose (tnr); Joe Maini (alto); Red 
sg (vbs); Walter Clark (bs); Shelly Manne 

rs). 

(b) Jack Montrose (tnr); Red Norvo (vbs); Jim 
Hall (gtr); Max Bennett (bs); Bill Dolney (drs). 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 


Mahogany Hall Stomp; Sugar Blues; At A 

Georgia Camp Meeting; Snag It; There'll Be 

Some Changes Made (20 min)—At The Jazz Band 

Balt: Wang Wang Blues; By and By; Make Me 
A Pallet On The Floor; Shine (211 min) 


(Vogoe LAG 12084. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


As the publicity for this record indi- 
cates, Kid Ory has become a legend in 
his own lifetime. No preserver of fusty 
tradition, he has carried on the punch 
and integrity of the Oliver-type band, 
presenting this music with a new appeal 
and shine in our own day. Ory puts his 
stamp on every band he leads, and turns 
each of his groups into a close-working 
unit. Just think of the numerous changes, 
both in front line and rhythm, which 
have happened since the former chicken 


farmer took up his trombone again at 
the end of the late war, and it will give 
some measure of his achievement. 

Compared with the fine Crescent sides, 
the performance of this band and that 
earlier one with Teddy Buckner are 
crisper and more snappy. Some people 
consider Alvin Alcorn to be Ory’s best 
trumpeter to date; this may well be so, 
although it would take a lot to shake 
my fondness for Mutt Carey’s feeling and 
insinuating trickiness with the mute. 
Again, some point out that Phil Gomez 
on clarinet is not the great man like his 
predecessors Simeon, Howard, Bigard, or 
Darensbourg. Correct; but he puts no 
foot wrong here, and the band shows no 
weakness. And if any of us can just 
stomp a foot at the age of 70 half as well 
as the Kid can play trombone at that age, 
we shall be doing very well. 

No track needs singling out for snecial 
mention, fgr they are all admirable, but 
I might point out that Ory sings “Make 
Me A-Pallet” and his knobbly old voice 
is always a pleasure to hear. Rhythm sec- 
tion is a real vropulsive unit, with 
veteran Braud and Minor Hall on drums, 
who has always been with the Kid. A 
nice sleeve, all the technical data you 
need, and a red beans and rice formula 
I am trying at this moment. Go and buy, 
you'll not regret it. G.B. 

Alvin Alcorn (tpt); Kid Ory (tmb); Phil Gomez 
(cit); Lionel Reason (pno); Julian Davidson (gtr): 
Wellman Braud (bs); Minor Hall (drs). 22/23/25, 
November, 1955, Los Angeles. 


CHARLIE PARKER AND 
DIZZY GILLESPIE 


An Oscar For Treadwel'; Mohawk—Leap Frog: 
Re‘azing With Lee 


(Columbia SEB 10087. EP. 11s. 10d.) 


Under the title of “One More Time”, 
this EP presents some alternative takes 
from the same session that spawned the 
recent LP by Bird and Diz. A star- 
studded little group produces some less 
than sensational jazz, by comparison 
with the best of which each is capable. 
Monk is very subdued, and only on the 
opening to “Mohawk” does he produce 
his normal tangental and interesting jazz 
with another snatch later on in “Relaxing 
With Lee”. Owners of the LP will not 
really need this disc, though it could 
prove a handy alternative to anyone 
without the necessary wherewithal for a 
10” LP. B.N. 

Dizzy Gillespie (tpt); Charlie Parker (alto); 
The'onious Monk (pno); Curley Russell (bs); 
Buddy Rich (drs). : 


THE OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 


Falling In Love With Love; How About You; 

Flamingo; Swinging On A Star; Noreen’s Noc- 

turne (27 min)—Gypsy In My Soul; How High 

The Moon; Love You Madly; 52nd Street Theme 
(28 min) 


(Columbia-Clef 33CX 10096. 12inLP. 41s. 84d.) 


Oscar Peterson says in his sleeve notes 
to this album: “I have never felt more 
relaxed, and at ease at a recording session 
as I have at this one, and I feel that it 
shows in my playing. I hope that on hear- 
ing this record, the listeners agree with 
me.” 
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I think that listeners will most certainly 
agree for Peterson has seldom been m 
better form or played more exciting jazz. 
The fact that these tracks were recorded 
before a very attentive and appreciative 
audienceat the Canadian Stratford Shakes- 
pearean Festival seems to have inspired 
the Trio to give of their very best. Tech- 
nically speaking, there are imperfections 
and Oscar is inclined to become flashy at 
times, while he keeps up an almost con- 
tinuous display of mumbling, humming 
and foot-tapping, but it all adds to the 
general atmosphere. 

All the selections are good—my own 
favourites are the gentle and delicate 
patterns Oscar creates in “Flamingo”, in- 
cluding Ray’s bowed bass _ playing; 
fiercely swinging “Noreen’s Nocturne”; 
and “52nd St. Theme” which is treated 
as a roundelay with each instrumentalist 
treading on the heels of the preceding 
one. P.T. 

Oscar Peterson (pno); Herb Ellis (gtr); Ray 
Brown (bs), 8/8/56. 


MIKE PETERS AND HIS BAND 
(a) Liflette; (a) Chicken—({a) Marianne; (b) 
Climax Rag 


(77 EP it. EP. 13s. 8d.) 


This is one of the newest and 
youngest of our revivalist bands and 
whilst it is no doubt a good thing to en- 
courage these youngsters with a record- 
ing date, they have a long way to go be- 
fore they can really command serious 
attention. Indeed they are, at the moment, 
to traditional jazz what the local skiffle 
group is to the genuine article from 
Chicago of the twenties. P.T. 

(a) Mike Peters (tot); Barry Chum (clit); Peter 
Dyer (tmb); Graham Patterson (pno); Roy 
Loscombe (bjo); Ernie Price (bs); Kid Ridge 
(drs); Bob Wallis (vcl). 26/6/57. 

(b) Same. 22/8/57. 


PIANISTS GALORE 


(a) Perkins—Too Close For Comfort; (b) Rowles 
—We'll Be Together Agaim; (c) Freeman— 
Laugh, Cry; (d) Twardzik—Bess You Is My 
Woman; (ec) Hawes—I Hear Masie min)>— 
(f) Row.es—Somny Speaks; (g) Timmons—Astume 
In New York; (h) Lewis—I Can't Get Started; (j) 
Jolly—Younger Than Springtime; (k) Haig— 
Taking a Chance on Love (16. min) 


(Vogue LAE12097. 12inLP. 38s. 34.) 


This record is a must for all piano 
fans, if only for the opportunity to hear 
so many contrasting styles in convenient 
juxtaposition. I am struck by the com- 
plete inability of so many pianists today 
to produce swinging jazz. The performers 
here divide themselves into three cate- 
gories, with two exceptions—the pensive, 
the precious, and the petulant. The pen- 
sive cannot swing because they are too 
busy thinking out the next twist. The 
precious do not swing because they do 
not want to. The petulant want to swing 
but dare not. 

Without prolonging the agony, Messrs. 
Hawes and Haig swing in more or less 
unashamed fashion. In fact the Hawes 
track is my firm choice from the ten 
tracks available. The Al Haig piece, 
which is more subtle in approach, has 
an almost equal vigour. I do not hesi- 
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tate to relegate John Lewis to the ranks 

the precious on his “Can’t Get 
Started”—the title aptly describes this 
unimpressive performance, which is a far 
cry from the swinging sounds he made 
in London not so many months ago. Both 
Timmons and Twardzik put up a lament- 
able show, which relegates them to the 
pensive class. Pete Jolly joins Lewis in 
the precious class, despite the sleeve 
assurance that he “creates a feeling of 
— said more for what he has with- 
held”. 

Messrs. Perkins, Rowles and Freeman 
have the distinction of being petulant, but 
{ am not convinced that their most 
irritating trait is not in some way con- 
nected with their attempts to achieve that 
peculiar style of swinging piano as played 
by Erroll Garner. The most successful of 
the three is Russ Freeman, who is ably 
abetted by those veteran rhythm-makers 
Manne and Mondragon. Although | 
accept that the scope of a record of this 
sort is in some measure restricted by out- 
side influences such as recording con- 
tracts, availability of musicians, etc., | am 
not convinced that the selectors have 
made the best use of those at their dis- 
posal. The result is a more than interest- 
ing if at times unpalatable curate’s egg. 

(a) Carl Perkins (pno); Jim Hall (gtr); Red 
Mitchell (bs). 

(b) Jimmy Rowles (pno); Al Hendrickson (gtr); 
Joe Mondragon (bs); Shelly Manne (drs). 

(c) Russ Freeman (pno); Mondragon (bs); 
Manne (drs). 

(d) Richard Twardzik (pno); Carson Smith (bs); 
Peter Littman (drs). 

(ce) Hampton Hawes (pno); Mitchell (bs); Mel 
Lewis (drs). 

(g) Bobby Timmons (pno); James Bond (bs); 
Littman (drs). 

(hy John Lewis (pno); Percy Heath (bs); Chico 
Hamilton (drs). 

(j) Pete Jolly (pno); Leroy: Vinnegar (bs); Stan 
Levey (drs). 

(k) Al Haig (pno); Harry Babasin (bs); Larry 
Bunker (drs). 


HOWARD RUMSEY’S 
LIGHTHOUSE ALL STARS 


Leve Me Or Leave Mes Taxi War Dance; 
Octavia; Mambo Las Vegas—Jubilation; I Deal: 
Latin For Lovers; Topsy (43 min) 


(Vogue LAC 12086. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


This disc is labelled Volume 8 in the 
Lighthouse series, but unlike certain of 
the previous issues, it has a freshness to 
it worthy of a Volume 1. There is only a 
limited amount of scored work—in fact 
the impression is that there isn’t any. The 
result is that there is no opportunity for 
the West Coast cliches to intrude. Each 
of the musicians on the date, which took 
place in October 1956, is able to blow as 
an individualist, forming patterns at will 
rather than to preconceived order, thus 
excellent moments occur such as the tail- 
gate trombone of Rosolino against the 
unison of the sax and trumpet on “Taxi 
War Dance”. 

I enjoyed this disc as a whole. There 
is a good mixture of drum _ bashing, 
ballad sax, up tempo bouncers and just 
plain thoughtful music. Altogether it 
makes for an enjoyable programme. The 
pianist Sonny Clark, though very deriv- 
ative at present, has a feel for his 


instrument that makes him worth watch- 
ing in the future. B.N. 

Howard Rumsey (bs); Bob Cooper (ten); Frank 
Rosolino (tmb); Conte Candoli (tpt); Stan Levey 
(drs); Sonny Clark (pno). 


JIMMY RUSHING 


Dinah; Oh Love; Sometimes I Think I Do; 

Pennies From Heaven (22; min)—My Friend Mr. 

Blees; If This Ain’t The Blues; I Can’t Under- 
stand; Take Me With You, Baby (224 min) 


(Vanguard PPL 11008. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


This record, let’s admit it at the start, 
belongs to the Great Unreviewables. 
Technically, there are enough things 
wrong with it to fill several columns. 
Instrumental balance is slipshod, to say 
the least. The general recorded sound is 
distant—the sort of thing you expect in 
a difficult “live” session but not in a 
studio. The performance has a fair quota 
of fluffs, the endings are quite haphazard 
and Jimmy Rushing’s voice often has that 
torn-to-shreds sounds which those of us 
who, awestruck, have heard him bellow 
away with unflagging zeal, for an hour 
and a half at a stretch know so well. And 
yet, despite all this, we have a record 
which is probably the best of its kind 
ever to be made. It tops all the Rushing 
LP’s which have preceded it—and they 
were all excellent. It’s special virtue is the 
way it captures the atmosphere of a 
“live” performance. It’s an_ informal, 
rocking, carefree club session without the 
crowd noises, the chatter, the clinking 
glasses. Side Two is the one which packs 
the real punch with four blues numbers, 
one of them an instrumental which de- 
velopes a huge, surging swing. All the 
familiar players are in peak form, not- 
ably Vic Dickenson and Buddy Tate who 
excel themselves. Newcomer Roy Gaines, 
a down-to-earth rhythm blues 
guitarist with a real “country” sound and 
a sophisticated technique to go with it, 
is a sensational discovery. I hope we shall 
hear much more of him in_ future. 
Opinions are sharply divided about the 
Hammond organ, operated here by Mar- 
lowe Morris. I suspect that in many cases 
prejudice and dire past experience have 
intruded. I am no lover of the organ 
myself. But all objections vanish at the 
first sound of that great throbbing beat, 
the like of which the instrument has 
never known even beneath the hands of 
Basie or Waller. It seems late in the day 
to praise Jo Jones. But I would draw 
attention to the masterly way in which, 
with a well-timed explosion, he launches 
the instrumental solos between verses. 
And to round off this catalogue of praise 
for a great recording, a word of com- 
mendation for the cover—a fine colour 
photograph showing a rather wistful- 
looking Jimmy relaxing outside a 
delicatessen store. 

Emmett Berry (tpt); Vic Dickenson (tmb): 
Buddy Tate (tnr); Clarence Johnson (pno); Mar- 
lowe Morris (organ); Roy Gaines (gtr); Aaron 
Bell (ts); Jo Jones (drs). ; 


JIMMY RUSHING 
Don’t Cry Baby—Evenin’ 
(Vanguard EPP 14003. EP. 12s. 10$d.) 
This is from the same session as the 


Jimmy Rushing Showcase which topped 
our poll as the record of the year, last 
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December, Both vocally and instrument- 
ally these are splendid tracks. Little 
Jimmy shows that he is still one of the 
greatest blues shouters of all time and 
the small group who accompany him are 
superb. 

Berry, Lawrence Brown and Buddy 
Tate take spirited solos on the lively 
version of “Evenin’” and it is good to 
hear again the piping alto of Rudy 
Powell. Pete Johnson and the rhythm 
team get a great beat going and Jimmy 
responds with two fine jumping choruses. 
_ The reverse is a slow blues. Jimmy 
sings with musicianly feeling, and all the 
horns solo in great form. Tate is particu- 
larly strong and plays with a fine, relaxed 
swing. This is a great little record. 


Emmett Berry. (tpt); Lawrence Brown (tmb); 
Rudy Powell (clt/alto); Buddy Tate (tnr); Pete 
Johnson (pno); Freddie Greene (gtr); Waiter Page 
(bs); Jo Jones (drs). 


JOE SAYE 


(a) Scotch Mist; (b) I'li Know; (b) Carioca; (b) 

You Were Meant For Me: (c) That Old Feeling: 

(c) Piccolino (16 min)—(a) Time Om My Hands; 

(c) Ping Pong; (b) Moom Somg; (c) Undertone; 

(d) More and More; (a) Scotch on the Rocks 
(154 min) 


(EmArcy EJL 1271. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Although this album is entitled ‘Scotch 
on the Rocks’, it has little kick to it, 
and it certainly doesn’t rock. Saye plays 
pretty-pretty piano which is pleasant to 
I’sten to, but will never stir your pulses. 
The rest of the group fit into the scheme 
of things perfectly, the rhythm is light 
but steady and Herbie Mann’s flute 
effete and abortive. 

Good background music for a party, 
and won't disturb the drinking. _S.T. 

(a) Joe Saye (pno); Herbie Mann (fit); Mundell 
ty (gtr); Osie Johnson (drs); Whitey Mitchell 
(bs). 

(b) Barry Galbraith, Sonny Payne and Milt 
Hinton repiace Lowe, Johnson and Mitchell. 

(c) Same as (a) Payne replaces Mitchell. 

(d) Same as (a) Mann omitted. 


ARVELL SHAW 
AND THE ALL STARS 


Arvell’s Tune; Man Plays a Horn; Moten’s Swing: 
Skin Tight and Cymbal Wise (184. min)—Budd's 
Idea; Blue Lou; Taft’s Blues; What Have You 
Done With The Key To Your Heart; Every Day 
Blues; Did I Remember (214 min) 


(Columbia 33SX1076. 12inLP. 41s. 84d.) 


Although the all-star group on this 
record is of the highest order, I am much 
impressed by the tenor playing of Budd 
Johnson that I feel it is primarily his 
record. The group’s recording debut was 
on an EP (Col. SEG7715) some four 
months ago, when I sang Mr. Johnson's 
praises in glowing terms. Clearly the 
earlier releases were recorded on the 
same dates; the inconsistent labelling of 
the group is of little consequence. Charles 
Fox has written some comprehensive 
sleeve notes in which he outlines the 
musicians’ careers and comments on the 
music He rightly suggests that trumpeter 
Taft Jordan, who started with Satchmo 
as his model, has inherited a lot of Rex 
Stewart’s style in his blowing on these 
tracks. “Taft’s Blues” is an outstanding 
track which features the leader in his 
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best mood, whilst Persiany’s Garner- 
tinged piano strives to make the Basie 
effect. The Frenchman’s work is very 
erratic and he seems to have been slightly 
out of his depth on the session. On at 
least two tracks his tempo is suspect, 
and his solo ideas are very mixed-up. His 
best seems to be on the opening track. 
Budd Johnson is as eloquent as I could 
hope to hear him—with a _ powerful 
undercurrent of Hawk’s influence, which 
enables him to. swing easily both in en- 
semble and solo passages. Vic Dickenson 
is a perfect match for this rich sound, 
and the session produces a_ healthy 
amount of free-swinging jazz. Don’t miss 
this. -L. 
Taft Jordan (tpt); Vic Dickenson (tmb); Budd 
Johnson (tnr); George Berg (bari); Andre Per- 
siany (nono); Arvell Shaw (bs and leader); Gus 
Johnson (drs). October 15, 17, 19, 1956. 


EDDIE SOUTH AND 
STEPHANE GRAPPELLY 
Dinah; Fiddle Blues—Concerto in D Minor 
(Bach), swing interpretation and improvisat:on. 
(HMV 7EG 8324. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


Recorded in 1937 these are unique 
examples of the wonderful swing fiddle 
playing of Eddie South, sided and abetted 
by his devoted disciple Stephane Grap- 
pelly. “Dinah” is opened by Grappelly, 
followed by South and finishing with first 
a two and then a four bar chase. South 
has the first two choruses on the blues, 
Grappelly following. The last chorus 
here builds to an exciting climax as the 
two violinists riff out together. The 
rhythm behind the soloists is very lively, 
the support given by Django Reinhardt 
being exceedingly strong. i 


(a) South, Grappelly (vins); Django Reinhardt 
(gtr); Roger Chaput (gtr); Wilson Myers (bs). 
Paris 29/9/37. 

(b) Same. Chaput out, Paul Cordonnier (bs) 
repiaces Myers. 25/11/37. 

(c) South, Grappe.ly, Reinhardt. 23/11/37. 

(d) Samo as (c). 25/11/37. 


SPEAK LOW 


(a) Speak Low; (b) How Long Has This Been 

Going On; (c) Duffe Coat; (d) Bass House; (c) 

Easy To Love min)—{a) Take Romance; 

(ec) On A Misty Night; (f) When; (g) New 

Orleans; .(h) Time Will Tell; (d) Trebie Gold 
264 min) 


(Tempo TAP 17. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Sub-titleed “Mood Music In The 
Modern Manner”, this album is a note- 
worthy anthology of the best in British 
modern jazz over the past few years. 
Just about everybody who is anybody 
on the home jazz scene gets into the act, 
and the net result is a varied and enjoy- 
able album. 

Pick of the eleven tracks are the three 
quartet titles by Victor Feldman. He 
plays beautifully on “Duffle” and “Easy 
To Love” and fashions another fine solo 
on “Time Will Tell”, a wistful, melodic 
tune by Tony Crombie. Victor also 
appears on “When” in the quintet led by 
Dizzy Reece. The leaders plays a 
thoughtful, introvert solo here, and the 
fme rhythm team has Pollard, Bush, and 
Crombie occupying the piano bass and 
drum chairs. Ronnie Scott puts down 
what. in my opinion, is his best recorded 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


solo during “Speak Low”—purposeful, 
expressive and full-bodied in tone. Credit 
Deuchar for the neat arrangement, and 
the effectively simple trumpet blowing. 
The same quintet turn in an equally good 
performance on “Romance”, with solos 
from Scott, Deuchar, and Terry Shannon. 
Deuchar constructs. a,good muted solo 
for a melancholy interpretation of “How 
Long’, which features Eddie: Harvey in 
the unfamiliar role of pianist. Deuchar 
also leads a septet for “Bass House” and 
“Treble Gold”. The latter, a Latin-tinged 
score with a fascinating piano intro by 
Victor Feldman, is slightly the -better of 
the two, but both include useful .contribu- 
tions from the trumpet, alto, trombone, 
and tenor. Good Bush bass on these titles, 
and lively drumming by Phil Seamen. 
Tubby turns his hand to the vibes for 
“Misty Night” by The Jazz Couriers—. 
the melody is pleasant, and the relaxed. 
mood is sustained via the gently flowing 
solos of Hayes, Scott. and Shannon. 
Orleans“ features Don Rendell and 
the now seldom-heard Damian Robinson 
(piano)—a pretty; unhurried work-out 
which has plenty of bright moments. 


(4) Ronnie Scott (tnr); Jimmie Deuchar (tpt); 
Terry Shannon (yno); Lennie Bush (bs); Allan 
Gantey (drs). 

(b) Deuchar (tpt); Eddie Harvey (pno); Kenny 
Napper (bs) ;Phil Seamen (drs). 

(c) Victor Feldman (vbs); Norman Stenfalt 
(pno); Bush (bs); Seaman (drs). 

(d) Deuchar (tot); Derek Humble (alto); Tubby 
Hayes (tnr); Ken Wray (tmb); Feldman (pno); 
Bush (bs); Seamen (drs). 

(e) Scott (tnr); Hayes (vbs); Shannon (pno); 
Phil Bates (bs); Bill Eyden (drs). 

(f) Dizzy Reece (tot); Feldman (vbs); Tommy 
Pollard (pno); Bush (bs); Tony Crombie (drs). 

(g) Don Rendell (tnr); Damian Robinson (pno); 
Sammy Stokes (bs); Benny Goodman (drs). 

(h) Feldman (vbs); Pollard (pno); Eric Peter 
(bs); Crombie (drs). 


MUGGSY SPANIER 
Bugle Call Rag; Tin Roof Blues—Ja Da; Panama 
(Vogue EPV1237. EP. i3s. 7d.) 


Rudi Blesh was one of the most active 
producers of jazz in the mid-40s, when he 
had his own radio programme for several 
years. One of his broadcasts resulted in 
these tracks, which feature five men from 
New Orleans and two from Chicago. The 
result is good relaxed Dixieland, with 
George Brunies’ trombone shouting 
through the ensemble. and Muggsy and 
Albert Nicholas backing him bravely. 
Sullivan solos crisply on “Tin Roof”, and 
Nicholas with feeling on “Panama”, 
which is the best track of the session. 
The balance is not too good, and the 
recording moderate by present day 
standards. G.L. 

Muggsy Spanier (cnt); George Brunies (tmb); 
Albert Nicholas: (clt); Joe, Sullivan (nno); Danny 
Barker (gtr); Pons Foster (bs); Baby Dodds (drs). 
Circa 1944/5. 


ART TATUM 


Someone To Watch Over Me; Begin The Beguine 
—Willow For Me; Humoresque 


Columbia SEB 10084. EP. Ils. 10d.) 


I Know That You Know; Yesterdays—-Humores- 
que; Tatum-Pole Boogie 


(Philips BBE. EP 12s. 104d.) 


Both these extended plays come from 
concerts. The first is part of Norman 
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show of 


Granz’s 
15/8/56, the second being recorded in 
May, 1949 at the Shrine Auditorium. Los 


Hollywood Bowl 


Angeles—the sides on_ the Columbia 
being probably the last that Tatum ever 
recorded. There is little one can say about 
these records that has not been said be- 
fore, for all the Tatum piano mastery is 
well and truly indicated on these tracks 
—his impeccable technique; his wonder- 
ful sense of timing; his most melodic 
improvisations; and above all his rare 
ability to play with a powerful swing and 
yet never loose his own personal delicate 
touch. 
It is interesting to compare these ver- 
sions of his favourite ‘“‘Humoresque”, but 
every track (even including the gallery- 
fetching boogie) has something to offer. 
S.T. 


TOSHIKO’S TRIO/LEON SASH 
QUARTET. AT NEWPORT 
Between Me and Myself; Blues’ for Toshiko; I’il’ 


-Remember April; Lover (234 miin)}—Sash-Kevos; 


Meant For Brent; Carnegie Horizons; Blue Lou 
(214 min) 


(Columbia 33CX10101. 12inLP. 41s. 8}d.) 


Toshiko Akiyoshi is Manchurian born, 
but spent most of her formative years in 
Japan before being discovered by Oscar 
Peterson during a J.A.T.P. tour. Her 
style, a trifle mechanical at times, stems 
from Bud Powell, and she swings quietly 
but effectively in most of the numbers 
played at this Festival concert. The blues 
track is straightforward, but “Myself” 
enables her to play around with a sus- 
picion of an Eastern influence which has 
most intriguing possibilities. “April” is 
slow and less inspired, but “Lover” is a 
typical fast version which leaves her 
bassist and drummer rather breathless. 

The  piano-accordion has _ always 
hovered on the fringe of jazz, but Leon 
Sash proves here that it can be 
effectively used in jazz ensemble work, 
even if its voice fails in the solo idiom. 
Mr. Sash who has been blind since he 
was eleven, uses an amplified accordion 
which adds considerably to the instru- 
ment’s scope. The tenor support of Ted 
Robinson does much to enhance the 
balance of the ensemble, and Mrs. Sash 
(Lee Morgan) provides sound rhythm in 
the bass department. I confess that the 
whole performance has an uncomfort- 
able tinny sound in my ears, but the 
attempt to produce iazz from such an un- 
inspiring instrument is a worthy one. 


Side 1—Toshiko Akiyoshi (pno); Gene Cherico 
(bs); Jake Hanna (drs). 

Side 2—Leon Sash (accordion); Ted Robinson 
(tnr & clit); Lea Morgar (bs); Roger Price (drs). 


JOE TURNER 
Love Roller Coaster; World of Troubjle—Corrine 
Corrina; Morning, Noon and Night 
(London RE-E 1111. EP. 12s. 10}$d.) 


The Boss of the Blues is in fine fettle 
on this one. A few public figures, Rosetta 
Tharpe, Jacques Tati, and this man 
among them, seem to have the special 
gift of making everything bright by their 


(Continued on page 36) 
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94. ORIOLE (continued) 


In last month’s column we brought the 
Oriole label through its Muse and Grey 
Gull periods, The first ten issues or so 
have typography characteristic of Muse 
labels, and lack any A or B side des.gna- 
tion. Between at least 112 and 235, the 
issues have all the earmarks of a Grey 
Gull product—matrix series and impres- 
sions, (a) and (b) side designations, typo- 
graphy, and the same house band names. 
Artists were frequently identified 
correctly on the label. 

Starting with number 250, the Oriole 
label was apparently pressed and issued 
by the Plaza Music Co. (Banner-Regal- 
Domino group). The date would be 
about November, 1924, since matrices 
5622 and 5617 (recorded about September 
of that year) appeared on Oriole 250, The 
typography was different, although the 
(a) and (b) side designations were retained. 
Immediately a false master or control 
number system was used on the labels. 
although the true Plaza Matrix appeared 
in the wax. The label numbers are in a 
3000 or a 2000 series, starting with 3001 
and 3002 on the labels of Oriole 250. The 
final digits are the critical ones, and pro- 
ceed in consecutive pairs on each 
successive catalogue number; thus, Or. 
253, 254, 255 and 256 have respective 
label numbers of 3007-08, 3009-10, 
3011-12, and 3013-14. Presumably, Or. 
251 and 252 will turn out to have 
3003-04 and 3005-06 respectively, Or. 
268 has label numbers 2037-38, and all 
other known examples from here up to 
324 (2149-50, the highest found) have the 
2000-series label numbers. In all these 
cases, these numbers appear only on the 
label; the original Plaza matrix number is 
given in the wax. 

Two anomalies are known from this 
period. Or. 239 couples label numbers 
3047 and 3022, and Or. 241 couples 
3039-40, all with Plaza matrices. 3022 
was issued on Or, 260; 3047 is presumed 
to have appeared on 273; and 3039-40 
may also have appeared on 269, from the 
known progression. Thus it seems 
obvious that Or. 239, 241, and possibly 
others in the “gap” between 235 (highest 
known Grey Gull-type Oriole) and 250 
(earliest known Plaza Oriole) were issued 
after Oriole 268, assuming that the label 
numbers in the 3000-2000 series were 
assigned chronologically. 

Oriole 241 is interesting from another 
viewpoint, too. Full data are: 

(a) “Doodle Doo Doo” (Label: 3039; 
wax: 5565-1), by BILLY JAMES’ 
DANCE ORCHESTRA. 


(b) ‘“Teasin’ Squeezin’ Man O’ Mine” 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


DISCOMANIA 


(Label: 3040; wax: 5267-2), by 
DIXIE JAZZ BAND. 
The first title appeared on many other 
labels and under many band names, too 
numerous to discuss here. The second, or 
(b), title is by the the Original Memphis 
Five, and appeared on Banner 1254 and 
Regal 9543 under the correct band title. 
It also appeared on an earlier Oriole 
issue, No. 127, details of which are: 
127 (a) “Teasin’ Squeezin’ Man O’ Mine” 
(Z 1376-C), by ORIGINAL 
MEMPHIS FIVE. 

127 (b) “Our Director” (41944-2), by 
MILITARY BAND. 

Or. 127 was from the Grey Gull 
period; master Z 1376 is a Grey Gull re- 
numbering of Plaza matrix 5267, and was 
also used on Radiex 1188 (Z 1376-A) 
under the correct band title. The takes 
are different, but listening reveals it is the 
same matrix as 5267. Readers who are 
interested are referred to Perry 
Armagnac’s masterly revelation of Grey 
Gull’s X-Y-Z matrix series in Record 
Research for August-September, 1957. 

The point is that Or. 127, from the 
Grey Gull period and using a_ re- 
numbered stamper, still followed Grey 
Gull labelling and retained the genuine 
band title. Or. 241, on the other hand, 
from the Plaza period, used the genuine 
Plaza matrix number in the wax, but a 
false number on the label, and a false 
band name. From 250 at least until the 
American Record Corp. period (see ble- 
low), practically every Oriole was issued 
under false artist credits—-with a very few 
exceptions such as Ferera and Franchini, 
and Roy Smeck. Oriole had its stable of 
pseudonyms: Dixie Jazz Band, Roy 
Collins Orch., Oriole Dance Orch., Sam 
Hill and his Orch., Lou Connor and his 
Collegiates, Billy James’ Dance Orch. 
Ted White’s Collegians, The Yankee 
Orch., Bob Green's Dance Orch., Miami 
Society Orch., etc. A given band name 
did not uniformly’ connote _ the 
same artist om each issue, either, 
except probably Sam_ Hill which 
always equalled Fletcher Henderson. 
Dixie Jazz Band was applied to the 
Original Memphis Five, Original Indiana 
Five, Joe Candullo, Fletcher Henderson, 
Luis Russell, Duke Ellington, and many 
other hot and semi-hot groups—see the 
same issue of Record Research for a 
complete listing. Fletcher Henderson re- 
cords were issued on Oriole as by Billy 
James, Dixie Jazz Band, Sam Hill, Miami 
Jazz Band, and Missouri Jazz Band. but 
never (except for one or two in the Grey 
Gull period) under his own name. Jewel 
and Challenge issues of the same title 
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generally used the same pseudonyms as 
the Oriole issues. 

Starting somewhere between 324 and 
332, Oriole releases put the true matrix 
number on the label as well as in the 
wax, but camouflaged it on the label by 
prefixing it with the numeral “3”, Thus, 
Oriole 332, with Plaza matrices 5071-4 
and 5112-2, gives them on the label as 
35071 and 35112 respectively. For the 
occasional case where non-Plaza matrices 
were used, the same applied; thus, Or. 
408 couples two ancient Paramount 
matrices, 702 and 706, which are given 
on the label as 3702 and 3706. This 
system held at least until Or. 528 (Hen- 
derson’s “Then I'll Be Happy”, 6297-1 in 
wax, 36297 on label, under the 
pseudonym MISSOURI JAZZ BAND) 
and probably to 523. 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume numter and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
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RED ALLEN with JACK TEAGARDEN 
and KID ORY AT NEWPORT 


Personnel: THE RED ALLEN BAND— Struttin’ with some barbecue; 
HENRY ‘RED’ ALLEN, JNR., trumpet; St. James Infirmary; 

BUSTER BAILEY, Clarinet; China Boy ; Basin Street Blug 
J. C. HIGGINBOTHAM, trombone; (both with SACK TEAGARDEN); 
COZY COLE, drums; Muskrat Ramble (with kp ory); 


CLAUDE HOPEINS, piano; High Society (with x1p ORY and JACK TEAGARD®) 
ARVELL SHAW, bass 33CX10106 (LP) 


TEDDY WILSON and GERRY MULLIGAN AT NEWPORT 


shsoevete 4 TEDDY wasn TRIO— Stompin’ at the Savoy; Ai il Special: 
ee Basin Street Blues; I got rhythm; 


MILT HINTON, bass; 
anew one Sweet Georgia Brown (with GERRY MULLIGA)) 


THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET A! NEWPORT 


Personnel: GERRY MULLIGAN, baritone saz.; My funny Valentine; 
BOBBY BROOKMEYER, trombone; Utter chaos 

JOE BENJAMIN, bass; 33CX10107 (LP) 
DAVE BAILEY, drums 


THE EDDIE COSTA TRIO with 
ROLF KUHN and DICK JOHNSON AT NEWPORT 


Taking a chance on love; There’ll never be another you; 
I'll remember April (both with ROLF KUHN and DICK JOHNSON) 


MAT MATHEWS and DON ELLIOTT 


MAT MATHEWS QUARTET 

I never knew; Flamingo; Windmill Blues; 
DON ELLIOTT QUARTET 

Dancing in the dark; I love you; s’ wonderful 
33CX10108 (LP) 


Volume 


THE OSCAR PETERSON TRIO with SONNY STITT, 
ROY ELDRIDGE and JO JONES AT NEWPORT 


Will you still be mine; Joyous Spring; Gal in Calico; 52nd Street Theme; 
Monitor Blues (with Roy ELDRIDGE, JO JONES and SONNY STITT); 

Willow weep for me (with ROY ELDRIDGE and JO JONES); 

Autumn in New York (with so JONES and SONNY STITT); 

Roy’s Son (with ROY ELDRIDGE, JO JONES and SONNY STITT) 

33CX10109 (LP) 
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THE COUNT BASIE BAND with JIMMY RUSHING, | 
ILLINOIS JACQUET, LESTER YOUNG, 

ROY ELDRIDGE, JO JONES «7 NEWPORT 

Swingin’ at Newport; 

Polka dots and moonbeams; 

Lester leaps in (both with LESTER YOUNG and JO JONES); 

Sent for you yesterday and here you come today; 

Boogie woogie (I may be wrong) ; 

Evenin’ ( featuring JIMMY RUSHING, LESTER YOUNG and JO JONES); 

One o’clock jump (with LESTER YOUNG, ILLINOIS JACQUET and ROY ELDRIDGF) 
33CX10110 (LP) 


VPORT 
pil Special; 
rythm; 


MULLIGA)} 


Fes val 57 


GOSPEL SINGING 


FESTIVAL GEORGE LEWIS/TURK MURPHY 
ELLA FITZGERALD/ 
2 Have you BILLIE HOLIDAY 
heard TOSHIKO/LEON SASH 
the first CECIL TAYLOR QUARTET 
GIGI GRYCE-DONALD BYRD 
SEVEN 
COLEMAN HAWKINS/ 
VOLUMES ROY ELDRIDGE/PETE BROWN 
JO JONES ALL STARS 
issued RUBY BRAFF with PFE WEE 
RUSSELL/BOBBY HENDERSON 
IN MARCH? 
DIZZY GILLESPIE 


DIZZY GILLESPIE BAND with 

MARY LOU WILLIAMS NEWPORT 
Zodiac Suite: (Virgo, Libra, Aries); Carioca 

(both with MARY LOU WILLIAMS); 

A night in Tunisia 

COUNT BASIE BAND with 

JOE WILLIAMS 


Blee blop blues; Alright, okay, you win; 
The comeback; Roll ’em, Pete; Smack dab in the middle 
33CX10111 (LP) 


Granz 


GOSPEL SINGING 
THE DRINKARD SINGERS 

Walk all over God’s Heaven; Softly and tenderly; 
I’m in His care; That’s enough; 

THE BACK HOME CHOIR 

The sign of the Judgment; I want Jesus to walk with me; 
Thanking Him; If I could touch the hem of His garment; 
Wait on the Lord 33Cx10112 (LP) 
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DICKY WELLS 

In New York, we were fortunate 
enough to hear Dicky Wells in five 
different settings, and we can warrant 
that he Temains one of the greatest 
talents of the trombone. 

We first heard him at the Apollo with 
Illinois Jacquet, where he came down 
front for a muted chorus of somewhat 
dignified charm. 

Next we heard him at the huge Rock- 
land Palace, in an expanded version of 
Buddy Tate’s regular group, where the 
solos soared clamorous in the echoing 
immensity (how’s that?) while remaining 
rhythmically tethered to the needs of the 
swirling dancers. 

In the intimate little Gothic Room of 
the Duane Hotel, in a band including 
Max Kaminsky, Ruby Braff, Red 
Richards and Bobby Donaldson, we 
heard a Dicky Wells new to us, one who 
played his whimsical variations softly 
and also shaped sensitive interpretations 
on ballads like “Over The Rainbow”. It 
was these latter performances that ex- 
plained the admiration implicit in his 
dedication of a _ recorded original— 
“Bones For The King’—to Tommy 
Dorsey. 

In the recording studio we did two 
sessions with Dicky as leader and one 
as member of a group led by Buddy Tate. 
Dicky makes an excellent leader—calm, 
just, firm and conscientious. For the first 
session we had what Jo Jones described 
as “a million-dollar trombone section”. 
It consisted of Dicky, Vic Dickenson, 
Benny Morton and George Matthews. 
Trummy Young was in town that day, 
but unavailable, otherwise we should 
have had a billion-dollar quintet, for 
Trummy with Dicky and Vic are cer- 
tainly the elite of the swinging trombones 
today. On organ was Skip Hall, Sy 
Oliver’s brother-in-law, who we hope will 
be a pleasant surprise to most of you. 
(Incidentally, we don’t remember seeing 
his records with Buddy Tate and Buck 
Clayton listed in “Jazz Directory”.) On 
bass was the effervescent Major Holley, 
on drums Jo Jones. Despite a strike of 
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engineers, all the musicians passed un- 
scathed through the pickets into the 
studio, where RCA’s boss engineer, Bill 
Miltonburg, singlehanded recorded a 
session we like to think may have some 
historic significance. In addition to 
Dicky’s superb blues, “Bones For The 
King”, we made Skip’s “You Took My 
Heart” and a concoction of Dicky’s 
called “Sweet Daddy Spo-de-o”, on 
which he and Vic sang and ad-libbed 
with spoken comments. The comments 
were different on each take, but nervous- 
ness in the control room was unnecessary, 
for they-never missed. 

At the next session we had the same 
rhythm section with Skip on piano, and 
Everett Barksdale added. Buck Clayton, 
Buddy Tate and Rudy Rutherford took 
the place of the three other trombones. 
We made Dicky’s “Come and Get It’, 
Buck’s “Stan Dance” and _ Buddy’s 
“Hello, Smack”, the last dedicated to 
Fletcher Henderson. 

On Buddy’s date a few days later, Earl 
Warren replaced Rutherford, Lord West- 
book came in place of Barks, and Aaron 
Bell in place of Holley. Two composi- 
tions of Buddy’s were recorded—‘Moon 
Eyes” and “Rompin’ With Buck”. The 
third title, by Buck, was named for his 
new son—‘‘Rockin’ Steve”. 

Subsequently, we heard Dicky record- 
ing with Jimmy Rushing at Columbia, 
where he took an occasional solo and 
also blew telling obbligati on those num- 
bers he had previously recorded with 
Basie. “That damned mute”, said Jimmy 
Mundy admiringly, as Dicky produced 
the familiar carrot-shaped contraption of 
perforated aluminium and began a solo 
with one of those characteristic two-note 
phrases that seem to say, “Aw, shucks!”, 
or “Well, well,” or even “Let’s see”, 
somehow like a new batsman surveying 
the field, unperturbed by what had hap- 
pened before. 

All of these experiences confirmed our 
opinion that Dicky is now a mature 
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musician, in splendid control of himself 
and his horn, reliable, and imaginatively 
inventive. It was therefore disagreeable 
to be told by one or two recording super- 
visors that he “used to be great”. They 
don’t always, of course, give him the 
chance to prove he is still great, preferr- 
ing normally the latest expert in velocity. 
In New York the age concept tends to 
work in favour of immaturity. As Cole- 
man Hawkins vouchsafed one night, 
quite unprompted. “I call a man a musi- 
cal genius who is master of his horn 
before he is 40.” And in jazz, there are 
now far more musical geniuses over 40 
than there are under. 

Like many other magnificent musicians 
around New York, Dicky exists chiefly 
on occasional work—recording, gigs, 
week-end dates, even sometimes TV. His 
friends waited expectantly for his appear- 
ance with Jacquet in the Patti Page 
Show recently. The band was rehearsed 
half a day and then allotted two minutes, 
for “Flying Home”. All that was seen of 
Dicky was his foot and the end of his 
slide ! 

Busily painting and plastering in his 
new home by day, he impresses now as 
a person who has found himself, as a 
person of integrity, and withal he remains 
as gay, kind, resourceful and humorous 
as ever. 


— 


FATHA SPEAKS* 


“While you were away, you were voted 
top pianist in the Melody Maker Critics’ 
Poll.” 

“hh?” 

Earl Hines sat up in his chair, politely 
incredulous and we repeated the state- 
ment, pointing out that fifteen out of 
twenty-five critics had voted for him. 

“Well, now, that’s real nice.” 

What thoughts were passing through 
the mind of this young veteran of 52? 
After all, not a single American critic 
had voted for him’ in the last two Down 
Beat polls. Yet time deals more kindly 
with pianists than, say, trumpet players, 
and in his career to date there is no hint 
of musical deterioration. There is, indeed, 
an altogether remarkable continuance of 
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invention for those who wish to hear it, 
a fact borne out recently by Teddy Wli- 
son when he heard Earl’s “Blues for Art 
Tatum” in one of Leonard Feather’s 
blindfold tests. Said Teddy: 

“That’s a remarkable pianist. I don’t 
know who that is, but I’m going to rate 
that very high. A pianist who can keep 
a beat like that without a rhythm section 
is quite something. A beautiful sense of 
thythm.” 

[t is quite something, too, that Teddy, 
who learnt so much from the Fatha as a 
young man, did not recognise him. This 
surely bespeaks the freshness of the 
master’s approach today. Moreover, when 
Earl first played this blues in a broad- 
cast just after Tatum’s death, it was con- 
siderably different from the recorded 
version, but just as good. Similarly 
those who heard him at several concerts 
here remarked that even “Boogie Woogie 
on St. Louis Blues” was never twice the 
same, despite the fact that he must have 
played it literally thousands of times. 
Indeed, after all these years, Earl is still 
as spontaneously creative a pianist as you 
can hear, and two-handed at that. 

Lockjaw Davis was intently studying 
the man and his music in London one 
night after hours. Earl was playing 
quietly, but always building to swinging 
climaxes, “He plays a full piano,” said 
Lockjaw, summing up _ his critical 
appraisal. And it is in the use of all the 
instrument’s resources that Earl differs so 
greatly from many temporarily fashion- 
able pianists. His conception of the 
piano’s role in jazz derives from the fact 
that his experience—far from being con- 
fined to work as a soloist or in a tr.o - 
has been extensively gained in bands, big 
and small. He feels that every man in the 
thythm section. including the pianist. 
should be nourishing the ensemble or 
the soloist. Neglect in the provision of 
rhythmic security is, he holds, “what 
hurts ‘modern’ music.” 

The same values were apparent when 
we had the opportunity of playing him 
records of British jazz. Earlier, he had 
immediately detected the merits of Bruce 
Turner and Kenny Baker as they were to 
be heard on Nixa JTL4 in the course 
of a somewhat noisy party. In this case. 


he was able to listen without distractions. 

He liked Johnny Dankworth’s Basie- 
styled “Hullabaloo”. “That's a good 
band with a good beat.” Danny Moss re- 
minded him of the way Budd Johnson 
used to play. He found Kenny Clare 
over-anxious in the closing passages and 
thought the ensemble showed a tendency 
to rush behind Dickie Hawdon. 

When the Fawkes-Turner Sextet went 
into “My Monday Date”, he merely 
grinned and said, “But I’ve played with 
Jimmie Noone!” 

Humph’s “Jersey Lightnin’” impressed 
him more. “That band’s swinging. If only 
it had a rhythm section behind it.” The 
piano on “Bad Penny Blues” took him 
unwillingly Down South, but led to a 
dissertation on the subject of the beat. 
The kind of beat we find so admirable 
here is something taken very much for 
granted down there. “You can hear it 
coming out of the churches. Of course. 
the voices may sound like the Devil, but 
they’ve got that good rhythm going!!” 

A quiet smile greeted “There'll Never 
Be Another You” by Kenny Baker’s 
Dozen. “They couldn’t have picked a 
better tune. That’s one of my favourites.” 
Neither on this nor on “The Gal From 
Joe’s” did he think the arranger had the 
group’s measure, but the backgrounds on 
“Bugler's Lament” fitted well and here 
he considered the arranger “was feeling 
the band”. 

For some time, we have thought critics 
were perhaps exaggerating the weak- 
nesses of British rhythm sections, but 
after this listening experience with the 
Fatha, we no longer think so. Again and 
again he remarked, “There, the bottom’s 
dropped out of it!’ Admittedly, as a 
rhythm man he is more likely to note 
faults in his own department, but as an 
experienced bandleader he would be 
fully conscious of the quality of the other 
sections. Perhaps his rhythmic standards 
are too high for today. He certainly 
doesn’t believe in piano and drums leav- 
ing all the real work to the bass. 

No comparisons with musicians on the 
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Continent were forthcoming. The tour 
schedule had left him too little time to 
hear any. What had impressed him most 
were the hotels, concert halls and pianos 
in Germany. He appreciates a good piano 
and is discouraged by the bad ones he 
meets in some nightspots “Why, they pay 
fifty dollars for a piano and never expect 
to spend anything on it. But if a bar 
chair gets scratched, they have it re- 
painted immediately.” 

The talk moved on to the general lack 
of consideration shown jazz musicians. 
He objects to the publicising of the 
seamy side. “They don’t do it to doctors 
and professional people”. Too many 
judgments are based on the work and 
views of musicians when they are tired 
and depressed. Too many photographs 
are published which depict musicians un- 
favourably. He cited the case of one 
famous trumpet player who bought some 
bananas and chose to eat one as he 
walked down the street. He was photo- 
graphed and the picture was published 
with obvious derogatory intent. As for 
unsavoury backstage conditions, Earl 
has fought a long battle for improvement 
in this direction back im the States. 

On the other hand, he has mixed feel- 
ings about the discipline of yesterday. He 
recalled how a band had to give two or 
three auditions before it was accepted for 
the Pantages circuit. A lot of importance 
was attached to uniforms and turn-out. 
He remembered playing an afternoon 
show once in a big theatre to an audience 
of about ninety people. The theatre 
manager was waiting for him when the 
band came off and complained angrily 
that one of the men in the trumpet sec- 
tion at the back was wearing green socks! 

Today, Earl has got himself a com- 
fortable situation in San Francisco with a 
small group at the Club Hangover, a big 
band for week-end concerts, a couple of 
broadcasts a week over KCBS, a spacious 
home, a wife and two daughters. “I’ve 
been hitting those roads for many a day, 
and I enjoy being home.” 

Nevertheless. he would like to come 
back to England this year—with a group 
of his own choosing. 

(*Owing to pressure of space th's L and 
P section was unavoidly held over two 
months ago—we think it of sufficient 
interest to print it now.—Ed.) 
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103. PRESIDENTIAL CLARINET 


It seems that the anti-jazz gremlins 
down at Borough Green are not dead 
but merely dormant and recently they 
woke up and made off with the end of 
one sentence and the beginning of the 
next, which may have puzzled G. V. 
Spence of Johannesburg somewhat. After 
the word ‘contained’ it should read as 
follows: “ . .. in Brunswick LAT 8028. 
However, the best examples are from 
the session made under the name of the 
Kansas City Six....” 


115. DIXIELAND JAZZ 
COLLECTION 


The New Orleans and Boogie Woogie 
microgroove selections in paras 70 and 
71 have interested some readers includ- 
ing Ray Phillips of Bedford and Alan 
Hill of Leytonstone E.11. The former 
would like to see lists of various other 
jazz styles including Cool, Frigid and 
Absolute Zero but I think he had better 
contact Dr. Fuchs for these though his 
other suggestions of Big Band Jazz and 
Mainstream may be dealt with in this 
column if readers are interested. For the 
time being it is a selected list of Dixie- 
land Jazz on microgroove requested by 
Alan Hill and here are 24 LP and EP 
discs all of which are currently available. 
Bix Beiderbecke/Frankie Trumbauer 

Philips BBE12125 
Bix Beiderbecke/Frankie Trumbauer 
Philips BBE12053 
Sharkey Bonano Capitol T792 
Bucktown Five/Stomp Six 
London AL3528 
Raymond Burke's New Orleans Jazz 
Band Melodisc EPM7-60 
Eddie Condon’s Chicagoans 
Brunswick OE9152 
Eddie Condon’s All Stars 
Philips BBL7031 
Eddie Condon’s All Stars 
Philips BBL7109 
Eddie Condon’s All Stars 
Philips BBL7131 
Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats 
Brunswick LAT8050 
Pete Daily's Rhythm Kings 
Vogue EPG1178 
Bud Freeman’s Summa Cum Laude 

Orchestra Brunswick LA8526 

Bobby Hackett and his Jazz Band 
Capitol LC6824 
Lawson-Haggart Jazz Band— 

Jelly Roll’s Jazz Brunswick LA8576 
Lawson-Haggart Jazz Band— 

Blues on the River Brunswick LA8580 
Lawson-Haggart Jazz Band— 

King Oliver’s Jazz Brunswick LA8593 
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Lawson-Haggart Jazz Band— 
Windy City Jazz Brunswick LA8639 
Ray McKinley/Joe Marsala 
Brunswick LA8545 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings 
London AL3536 
Tony Parenti’s Basin Street Quartet 
Melodisc EPM7-56 
Muggsy Spanier’s Ragtime Band 
HMV DLPI1031 or 
7EG8010 and 7EG8225 
Jack Teagarden London LTZ-N15077 
The Wolverines London AL3532 
The Wolverines/Sioux City Six/ 
Bix’s Rhythm Jugglers 
London AL3543 
To this you can add HMV DLP1065 
by the Original Dixieland Jazz Band 
which really belongs in this section 
though it was listed in para 70 at the 
request of Keith Kirby. 


116. THE SMITH FAMILY 


Tom Maughan of Chester-le-Street en- 
quires about a recording which he heard 
on Voice of America of Ruby Smith 
singing Backwater Blues, Ruby Smith is 
the only one of all the numerous blues 
singers named Smith who is related to 
the great Bessie Smith and is her niece. 
Presumably the record which he heard 
was American Vocalion 4903 where 
Ruby is accompanied by Henry Allen, 
tpt; J. C. Higginbotham, tbn; Gene Sed- 
ric, ten; James P. Johnson, p; Albert 
Casey. g; John Williams, bs; Sidney 
Catlett, d. 


117. MELLOW JAZZ 


Peter Russell of Nottingham has raised 
a query regarding J Surrender Dear 
which is one item in an anthology called 
Mellow the Mood on Blue Note BLP 
5001. Neither the sleeve nor the label 
give the names of the various groups but 
just list a partial collective personnel 
which is not very helpful. From aural 
evidence I agree with Peter Russell that 
the tenor sax, trumpet and piano are 
played by Ike Quebec, Buck Clayton and 
Roger Ramirez. The identity of the trom- 
bonist is less certain—Peter Russell 
thinks it is Benny Morton but I am of 
the opinion that it might be Keg Johnson 
and thus / Surrender Dear would come 
from the July 17, 1945 session under 
Ike Quebec’s name which produced 
Topsy and Cup-Mute Clayton issued on 
Blue Note 515. Can anyone provide some 
information on this point? 


118. SATCHMO AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


In the February Jazz Journal Stanley | 


Dance pointed out that the six re-issued 
titles in the Louis Armstrong album on 
Brunswick LAT8211-4 were tape edited 
versions of the original recordings and 
in the same issue John Norris observed 
that Edmond Hall was not absent from 
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INFORMATION 


Memories Of You as indicated in the 
album booklet. There is another error in 
the booklet which may as well be cleared 
up now before observant collectors start 
writing in about it. The recording date 
for J Can't Believe That You're In Love 
With Me is given as January 28, 1957 
but the personnel for this title is not the 
same as that for the other titles recorded 
on the same day. Therefore it would ap- 
pear that either the personnel or the 
recording date is incorrect. In the March 
1957 issue of Bulletin du Hot Club de 
France there is a report on the recording 
session of January 28, 1957 by Paul 
Studer and Jeann Failows who were 
present in the studio and / Can’s Believe 
That You're In Love With Me is not 
mentioned. In the January 1957 issue of 
the same magazine there is a report from 
Olivier Keller which lists 19 titles re- 
corded by Louis Armstrong in December 
1956 and one of these titles is 1 Can’t 
Believe That You're In Love With Me. 
Therefore this title comes from either 
the December 12 or 13, 1956 session, 
probably the latter, and readers can 
amend their booklets accordingly. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


JAZZ: NEW ORLEANS 
|885— 1957 


Jazzmen was, I believe, the first book 
to point out the seminal role played by 
New Orleans in jazz history and to give 
a reasonably detailed picture of the 
musical life of the city as it related to 
jazz. In the almost 18 years since 
Jazzmen first appeared very little of real 
significance has been added to _ its 
account. Paul Eduard Miller listed a 
number of early bands with their per- 
sonnels and printed some fascinating 
photographs in Esquire’s 1945 Jazz Book; 
Alan Lomax presented a_ convincing 
theory about the origin of jazz in Mr. 
Jelly Roll; and I recall seeing for the first 
time names like Chris Kelly and Buddy 
Petit in an article by Frederic Ramsey, 
Jr., based on interviews with George 
Lewis. 


Now Santuel B. Charters, drawing on 
all the available references, a number of 
unpublished interviews, and the material 
seven years study of New Orleans music 
in New Orleans can yield has written 
what will probably remain the definitive 
work on the subject, Jazz: New Orleans; 
1885-1957. “Definitive” is, of course, the 
reviewer’s cliché, and perhaps I have 
abused its meaning somewhat. Let me put 
it this way: we are not likely to leam 
more about Negro New Orleans jazz than 
what is in this book and in a paper on its 
purely musical characteristics Mr. 
Charters is completing (unless that book 
Danny Barker has been working on for 
18 years ever gets finished). Mr. Charters 
had also planned a book on the white 
musicians of New Orleans and a social 
history of the city during the formative 
years of the music, but in a poignant pre- 
face he tells us that he no Jonger has the 
energy for such projects. I doubt that any 
one else will undertake them. 


Before I go any further, I should make 
it clear what Mr. Charters means by New 
Orleans jazz. He says that “the music of 
New Orleans was. . . distinctly the pro- 
duct of the musicians whose entire life 
was spent playing in the city. He was no 
jonger a New Orleans musician (whose) 
activities (took place) in another musical 
environment.” As a definition, I have no 
quarrel with it but I would like to know 
why a group of five New Orleanians and 
one ringer such as Johnny Dodds Hot Six 
no longer played New Orleans jazz. The 


trouble is, that having set up the criterion, 
Mr. Charters doesn’t always stick to it. A 
tremendously interesting musician new to 
me (his playing is described as still bril- 
liant, still exciting, still unrecorded), John 
Handy, was born in Pass Cristian, Missi- 
ssippi and didn’t come to New Orleans 
until he was 23; by that time his style 
seems to have been develoved already. 
Herb Morand was out of the city (mostly 
in Chicago and New York) from 1929 to 
1941; the junk he was playing with the 
Harlem Hamfats must have done some- 
thing to his style. And men like Tommy 
Ladnier and Jelly Roll Morton, whose 
musical roots were deep in New Orleans 
soil are not mentioned in the book, 
apparently because they never played 
professionally in the city. Perhaps a clue 
to what Mr. Charters had in mind can be 
found in his Punch Miller entry. Punch 
has been on the road away from New 
Orleans since 1927. From 1954 to 1956 
he was playing in a “Rock and Roll 
Revue” and finally settled down in New 
Orleans in December of 1956. “His play- 
ing was as strong as ever and after a few 
weeks in the city the ‘rock and roll’ 
clichés disappeared and he began to play 
in a purer, lighter, New Orleans style.” 
The development of New Orleans jazz 
from 1885 to 1919 (the earlier date 
should make faithful readers of André 
Hodeir wince) as outlined in Jazz: New 
Orleans; 1885-1957 follows the pattern 
described in Jazzmen and more particu- 
larly Mr. Jelly Roll. The historical pro- 
cess, brilliantly described by Alan 
Lomax, can be put into the classic 
Hegelian form: thesis (the “downtown” 
Creole music), antithesis (“uptown” 
Negro music), synthesis (jazz). Down- 
town: wealthy, French-speaking, light 
colour, Catholic, highly educated, superb 
musical training. Uptown: Poor, English- 
speaking, uneducated, dark, Protestant, 
untrained musically. The event which 
seems to have touched off the whole pro- 
cess was the segregation ordinance of 
1894, when the proud downtown Creoles 
were forced into the uptown neighbor- 
hoods. The uptown musicians, who may 
have felt inferior to the Creoles, reacted, 
as Mr. Charters points out, by identifying 
with the uptown audience and using as 
orchestral material the songs they found 
around them. As for actually playing jazz 
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first it still seems to come down to Buddy 
Bolden—and the guitarist Charlie Gallo- 
way. Life being the sloppy thing that it 
is, Bolden doesn’t quite fit the stereo- 
type of the uptown musicians, being 
trained in solfeggio, and a good sight 
reader. 

It was after Bolden created a sensation 
by “improvising” a “hot blues” that the 
ragtime period began, as Ernest Borne- 
man has intimated. Jack Carey developed 
many of the tunes, later made famous by 
the ODJB, around 1913 or so. Still later, 
the many-strain rag tunes fell out of 
favor, and Buddy Petit started playing 
the one-strain tunes again. This skeleton 
sketch of the growth of New Orleans jazz 
from 1885 to 1919 (the first to make real 
sense to me) is fleshed out, implicitly to 
be sure, in Jazz: New Orleans. In addition 
Mr. Charters furnishes what is 
undoubtedly the most complete material 
in print on neglected musicians of the 
period like Paul Beaullieu, Peter Bocage, 
Lawrence Duhé, the Gaspards, and 
Manuel Manetta as well as the “big” 
men, from John Robichaux to King 
Oliver and Louis Armstrong. 

For me, the most interesting part of the 
book was that dealing with what Walter 
C. Allen calls “the great gap” (1918- 
1938). This is a period that has gone 
almost completely undocumented both in 
records and in the literature until now. 
The number of native New Orleans bands 
which were recorded during this time can, 
quite literally, be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Of the five, Piron’s New 
Orleans Orchestra had a truly all-star 
personnel, but was performing as a 
country club band; Celestin’s Original 
Tuxedo Orchestra too was a society 
group; and Louis Dumaine’s Jazzola 
Eight was pretty much of a pick up outfit. 
Only Sam Morgan’s Jazz Band and the 
Jones-Collins Astoria Hot Eight were re- 
gularly organised jazz bands; even then 
Earl Humphrey, the Astoria’s trombonist, 
couldn’t make the recording date and 
Sidney Arodin, the fine white clarinettist 
was added just for the session. (New 
Orleans “‘purists”— I used to be one my- 
self—might note that each one of these 
bands had at least one saxophone). Only 
the Sam Morgan records in spite of their 
poor balance (the saxophones are too pro- 
minent) give an idea of the exciting music 
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which must have been played in the city. 
As far as I know, none of the records by 
any of these bands was ever legitimately 
reissued (using the word in the usual 
sense) in America. 

I doubt whether any other comparable 
body of jazz has been so neglected. The 
kings of the time, Buddy Petit and Chris 
Kelly, never made any recordings which 
were released. Cootie Williams was 
strongly influenced by Kelly, but who 
knows what effect those years with 
Ellington had on his style? Kid Rena 
didn’t record until 1940, after he had lost 
his lip and had suffered a stroke. At a 
time when Henderson and Ellington were 
still fumbling around with ricky tick 
arrangements, the New Orleans musicians 
were playing strong, hot, music with “a 
teasing swing.” But Chris Kelly died in 
1927, Buddy petit i in 1931, and Sam Mor- 
gan’s second stroke in 1932 meant the 
end of his band. From 1930 to 1940 there 
was just the W. P. A. music program, 
taxi-dance work—as his clarinet player 
would finish one number Charlie Love 
counted three and began another; 
continuous music from 8 to 12, $1.20 a 
night—and three and four piece groups in 
neighborhood bars. In 1940, Heywood 
Broun came into town, got together a 
band led by Kid Rena—-they found Jim 
Robinson back from a parade asleep in 
front of. a bar, his trombone across his 
lap—and the New Orleans revival was 
on. 

The rest of the story is more familiar. 
Bunk was found and began to play again, 
George Lewis was discovered, some of 
the older men began to record, the sole 
surviving brass band, the Eureka, became 


a magnificent group in the newer style, 
and there were even some new bands, 
brass and dance, What isn’t so well known 
is the ineptness and plain bad luck which 
continued to dog the recording of New 
Orleans music; and recordings are as 
close as most of us get to the music. It is 
a miracle that anything at all of value 
was preserved on wax (or tape); the fact 
that in spite of all the obstacles a few 
masterpieces were issued is eloquent testi- 
mony to the magnificence and strength of 
New Orleans music. 

This story of New Orleans jazz, in 
vastly more detail than I have hinted at, 
is brought out indirectly in Jazz: New 
Orleans, Mr. Charters subtitles his book 
an “Index to the Negro Musicians of 
New Orleans”, and has arranged it into 
four groups of biographies connected by 
short, evocative passages setting the hist- 
orical scene. Compilations of musicians’ 
biographies go back in jazz at least to 
Paul Eduard Miller’s Yearbook of Swing. 
The difference here is that Mr. Charters, 
partly because of the way he has been 
able to narrow his field, has gotten 
inside his subjects as no other compiler 
has, or is likely to. He writes with a 
wonderful appropriate style and with a 
keen eye for the telling anecdote; his bio- 
graphies come alive. One of the troubles 
with the dictionary format is that there 
is a kind of implicit cross referencing; the 
same key story is likely to be repeated 
with each of the principals involved; but 
I don’t think this will bother too many 
people. There are five exhaustive indexes 
(Names of Musicians; Names of Bands; 
Halls, Cabarets and Theatres; Cities and 
Towns in the Delta Region; and Tune 


Titles), a selective discography compiled 
by the book’s publisher Walter C. Allen, 
with acute and perceptive comments by 
Mr. Charters, some previously unpub- 
lished photographs, and two maps. 

Jazz: New Orleans is not only 
authorative in the very best sense, as [| 
hope I have indicated, but also is attract- 
ively bound in pamphlet fashion, clearly 
printed, contains some charming wood- 
cuts, and is of a convenient size. Ordin- 
arily, then, I could conclude by using one 
more reviewer's cliché and say that no 
one seriously interested in jazz can afford 
to be without this book. But ours is a 
time when a bad book like Raymond 
Horricks’ on the Count Basie band can 
find a commercial publisher in America, 
while Jazz: New Orleans has had to be 
privately printed (there is something 
vaguely obscene in that phrase). Clearly, 
more people seem to be interested in 
reading about what one critic has called 
the dreary rock and roll of the Count 
Basie band than about one of the most 
fascinating chapters in American popular 
music. We get what we deserve I guess, 
and having let New Orleans music die, 
we cannot complain about what we have 
now. “Now, music was different in New 
Orleans,” according to the trumpet player 
Hyppolite Charles, “because they taught 
you to play your instrument like a good 
songster. You had to get out what was 
inside you.” And as Albert Jiles, the 
drummer, said, “I never do hear “Salty 
Dog” played the way they used to play it 
when I was coming up.” 

(Published by Walter C. Allen and 
obtainable from Jazz Journal Ltd., price 
25/-, post 9d. extra). 


ALL-STAR DIXIELAND... 


ZUTTY SINGLETON, drums 


That's a plenty; Tin Roof Blues; 


Personnel: BUSTER BAILEY, Clarinet; 

BOOMIE RICHMAN, sarophone; RED ALLEN, trumpet; 
TYREE GLENN, trombone; WILLIE SMITH, piano; 
ARVELL SHAW OF MILT HINTON, bass; 


Royal Garden Blues; Way down yonder in New Orleans; 
Beale Street Blues; Muskrat Ramble; Basin Street Blues; 
Wolverine Blues; I’ve found a new baby 33SX1080 


BRITISH TRADITIONAL... 


Terry Lightfoot’s Jazzmen 


‘Tradition in Colour’ 


Skintight 
and Gymbal Wise 


JazzConcert | 
(Recorded in New York, October, 1956) I! 


Personnel: TAFT JORDAN, trumpet; 
VIC DICKENSON, trombone; | 
BUDD JOHNSON, tenor sav.; 
GEORGE BERG, bar. sav.; 
ARVELL SHAW, bass and leader; 
GUS JOHNSON, drums 


Arvell’s tune; Man with 4 horn; i 
Moten’s swing; Skin tight and cymbal wise; il 
Budd’s Idea; Blue Lou; Taft’s Blues; | 
What have you done with the key to your heart?; | 
Every day blues; Did I remember? 33SX1076 


ANDRE PERSIANY, piano; 


Green for danger; Blue turning grey over you; 
Orange Blossom; Yellow dog blues; Red Wing; 

The old grey mare; Burgundy Street Blues; 

Black Diamond Rag; Mood Indigo; My blue heaven; 
(What did I do to be so) black and blue 33SX1073 


Columbia 


33: r.p.m. Long Playing Records 


E.M.I. RECORDS LIMITED, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1 
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STANLEY DANCE 


Allen, Henry (tp; Tyree Glenn, tb; Buster Bailey, 
c; Boomie Richman, ts; Willie ‘‘The Lion’ 
Smith, p; Milt Hinton, Arvell Shaw, bass; 
Zutty Singleton, d.) That’s a plenty; Tin Roof 
Blues; Royal Garden Blues; Way Down Yonder 
in New Orleans; Beale Street Blues; Muskrat 
Ramble; Basin Street Blues; Wolverine Blues; 
I Found a New Baby ROULETTE R-25015 

Aquary, Rickie. Come on, Liza; Can’t you see? 

SAVOY 1529 

Ashby, Irving. Motatin’; Big guitar 

IMPERIAL 5485 
Bagby, Doc. Crazy Chemistry; Happy feet 


OKEH 4-7098 

Barker, Little Jr. That’s alright; Pretty baby 
DUKE 168 
Basie, Count. Lil’ darlin’; The Kid from Red 
Bank ROULETTE 4040 
Berry, Chuck. Reelin’ and rockin’; Sweet little 
sixteen CHESS 1683 


Bigard, Barney (c; Jackie Coons, tp and mello- 
phone; Burt Johnson, tb; Bruce Macdonald, p; 
Al Morgan, Bob Stone, b; Charlie Lodice, d.) 
C-Jam Blues; Mardi Gras Time; Ab Mur; 
Mahogany Hall Stomp; Louisiana and Me; 
Steps Steps Up; Steps Steps Down; Rose Room; 
Mood Indigo LIBERTY 3072 

Bostic, Earl. Southern Fried; No Name, Jive 


KING 5106 
Bowman, Priscilla. Sugar daddy; Don’t you come 
in here FALCON 1008 


Bradley, Namie (acc. Andy Gibson orch.) I feel 
like a million; The Patty Cake SUE 702 

Bradshaw, Tiny. Short shorts; Admiration 
KING 5114 
Braff, Ruby (tp; Benny Morton, tb; Pee Wee 
Russell, c; Dick Hafer, ts; Nat Pierce, p; Steve 
Jordan, g; Walter Page, b; Buzzy Drootin, d.) 
Keep smiling at trouble; I can’t get started; 
It’s been so long; I’m coming Virginia; Marie; 
Downhearted blues; I got it bad; Somebody 
else is taking my place VICTOR LPM-1510 
Brown, James. Begging, begging; That’s when I 
lost me heart FEDERAL 12316 
Brown, Roy. Sail on little girl; Ain’t gonna do 
it IMPERIAL 5489 
Burrage, Harold. She knocks me out; A heart 
filled with pain COBRA 5022 
Charles, Ray. Talkin’ *bout you; What kind of 
man are you? ATLANTIC 1172 

Chamblee, Eddie. Stardust; Strollin’ sax 
MERCURY 71254 
Clifton, Paul. Are you alright?; Ain’t I cried 
enough? FLASH 127 
Coker, Sandys Honky tonk freeze; Under cover 
DECCA 30534 

Curtis, King. Wicky Wacky, 1 & 2 

DE LUXE 6157 
Curtis, Mac. What you want; You are my very 


special baby KING 5107 
Darensbourg, Joe. (c; Michael DeLay, tp; 
Warren Smith, tb; Harvey Brooks, p; 


William Newman, g & bjo; Al Morgan, b; 
George Vann, d.) Yellow dog blues; Just a 
little time to stay here; How long blues; That 
da-da strain; When my dream boat comes 
home; Martinique; Dixie Flyer March; Careless 
Love; Copenhagen; Rockin’ in Dixie; Winin’ 
Boy Blues; Sweet Georgia Brown 
LARK LLP 331 
Day, Bobby. Honeysuckle baby; Sweet Little 
thing CLASS 220 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


Doggett, Bill. Leaps and bounds, 1 & 2 
KING 5101 
Hippy dippy; Flying home KING 5096 
Domino, Fats. Don’t you know I love you; Yes 
my darling IMPERIAL 5492 
Dukes of Dixieland (Frank Assunto, tp; Fred 
Assunto, tb; Jac Assunto, bjo & tb; Harold 
Cooper, c; Stanley Mendelson, p; Bill Porter, 
tuba and b; Paul Ferrara, d.) The Saints; 
Sensation 1ag; Chimes blues; St. James 
Informary; Dippermouth; Memphis Blues; New 
Orteans Funeral; Riverboat Shuffle; Weary 
blues; Eccentric; Royal Garden Blues; Back 
home in Indiana AUDIO FIDELITY 1860 
Dixie; Swanee; Alabammy Bound; Old Ken- 
tucky home; Swanee River; Georgia Camp 
Meeting; Wait Till the sun shines, Nellie: 
Jeannie with the light brown hair; Dinah; Ida; 
Bill Bailey; Alexander’s Ragtime Band 
AUDIO FIDELITY 1861 
Edison, Harry. Blues for Piney Brown; Blues for 
the Blues; Blues for Bill Basie; Gee, baby, 
ain’t I good to you; You're getting to be a 
habit with me; Taste on the place; Moonlight 
in Vermont VERVE MGV-8211 
Eldridge, Roy & Benny Carter. i still love him 
so; The moon is low; I missed my hat; I 
remember you; Chelsea bridge; I’ve got the 
world on a string; Polite blues; Close your 
eyes; Where’s Art? I don’t know; Striding; 
Wailing VERVE MGV-8202 
Ellington, Duke. My heart, my mind, my every- 
thing; Together COLUMBIA 4-41098 
Filmore, Slim. You got the nerve of a brass 
monkey; I want to hold your hand 
DOOTO 429 
Fitzgerald, Ella & The Duke Ellington Orchestra. 
Rockin’ in rhythm; Drop me off at Harlem: 
Day Dream; Caravan; Take the A train; I 
ain’t got nothing but the blues; Clementine; 
I didn’t know about you; I’m beginning to 
see the light; Lost in meditation; Perdido; 
Cottontail; Do nothing till you hear from me; 
Just a sittin’ and a rockin’; Solitude; Rocks 
in my bed; Satin doll; Sophisticated lady; Just 
squeeze me; It don’t mean a thing; Azure 
VERVE MGV-4008-2 
I let a song go out of my heart; In a senti- 
mental mood; Don’t get around much anymore; 
Prelude to a kiss; Mood indigo; In a mellow 
tone; Love you madly; Lush life; Squatty Roo; 
I’m just a lucky so-and-so; All too soon; 
Everthing but you; I got it bad; Bli-blip; 
Chelsea bridge; Portrait of Ella Fitzgerald: 
Royal Ancestry; All Heart; Beyond Category; 
Total Jazz; The E & D Blues (E for Ella, 
D for Duke) VERVE MGV-4009-2 
Freeman, Ernie. The tuttle; Leaps and bounds 
IMPERIAL 5486 
Gospel Clefs, The (Spiritual), Wings of a dove; 
Go down, go down SAVOY 4089 
Guitar Slim. I won’t mind at all; Hello, how ya 
been, goodbye ATCO 6108 
Hampton, Lionel (vibes; Oscar Peterson, p; Herb 
Ellis, g; Ray Brown, b; Buddy Rich, d.) The 
high and the mighty; Sweethearts on parade; 
But beautiful; Love is here to stay; It’s only 
a paper moon; Date with Oscar 
VERVE MGV-8228 
Headen, Willie. Cool cat; Blame it on the blues 
DOOTO 427 
Herman, Woody. The preacher; Why you; Blue 
Satin; Barfly blues; Wailin’ in the woodshed; 
Roland’s rollin’; Stairway to the blues; Try 
to forget; Downwind; Ready, get set, jump; 
Slightly groovy (small crevice); Gene’s strut 
VERVE MGV-8255 
Hooker, John Lee. Unfriendly woman; You can 
lead me, baby VEE-JAY 265 
Howlin’ Wolf Sittin’ on top of the world; Poor 
boy CHESS 1679 


James, Elmore. Take me where you go; Cry 
for me, baby CHIEF 7006 
Johnson, Buddy Minglin’; | wonder where our 
love has gone MERCURY 71262 
Johnson, Ella Don’t shout at me, daddy; Don’t 
turn your back on me MERCURY 71263 
Johnson, Plas Popcorn; Hoppin’ mad 
CAPITAL 3875 
Jones, Jonah. 76 trombones; Baubles, bangles 
and beads CAPITAL 3893 
Jones, J. J. Darkness, O, my love! 
EBBB 130 
Kenner, Chris. Will you be mine; I have news 
for you IMPERIAL 5488 
Kessel, Barney. (g; Ray Brown, b: Shelly 
Manne, d.) Jordu; Satin Doll; It could 
happen to you; Mean to me; Don’t worry 
‘bout me; Green Dolphin street; You go to 
my head; Minor mood; Nagasaki 
CONTEMPORARY C 3535 
King, Earl. Well-o, well-o, well-o, baby; I’ll 
never get tired ACE 543 
Lazy Lester. Tell me pretty baby; I told my 
little woman EXCELLO 2129 
Lightnin’ Slim. Hoo Doo blues; It’s mighty 
crazy EXCELLO 2131 
Magic Sam. Everthing gonna be alright; Look 
whatcha done COBRA 5021 
Martin, Roberta (Spiritual). Sinner man, where 
you gonna run to; Nothing but a God 
SAVOY 4087 
McCracklin, Jimmy. The walk; I’m to blame 
CHECKER 885 
MePartland, Jimmy. Marian the librarian; 76 
trombones EPIC 9261 
Mighty Gospel Giants, The (Spiritual) Waiting; 
Jesus will meet me SAVOY 4090 
Mitchell, Freddie. Buddy’s bounce; Flash 
ABC-PARA 9881 
Murphy, Rock. The gay evening; Get with it 
VERVE V-1I0118 
Newman, Joe. (tp; Bernie Glow, Conte Candoli, 
Nick Travis, Joe Ferrante, Ernie Royal, tp; 
Urbie Green, Jimmie Cleveland, Chauncey 
Welsh, Tommy Mitchell, Fred Ohms, Benny 
Powell, tb; Sam Marowitz, Phil Woods, Al 
Cohn, Ed Wasserman, Al Epstein, saxes; 
Hank Jones, Nat Pierce, p; Freddie Green, 
Barry Galbraith, g; Ed Jones, Burgher Jones, 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 


Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-hand items and deletions 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre. 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposite the New Theatre and one minute 
from Leicester Square Tube Station) 
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Pate, Johnnie. 


Prince, 


b; Gus Johnson, d.) The Saints; Chinatown, 
my Chinatown; West End Blues; Jeepers 
Creepers; Dipper Mouth; When it’s sleepy 
time down south; Struttin’ with some 
barbecue; Pennies from Heaven; Basin Street 
Blues; Back o’ Town Blues; Sweethearts on 
parade; You can depend on me 

VICTOR LPM 1324 
Pattin’ with Pate; Walkin’ with 
Mr. Lee FEDERAL 12314 
Pearson, Ronnie. I dig that gal the most; She 
bops a lot HERALD 514 


Peterson, Oscar (p; orch. cond. Buddy Bregman) 


Soft sands: On the outside looking in; It 
happens every Spring; Chanel; You took 
advantage of me; Why, oh, why; Song to 


the stars; Echoes; I’ve never left your arms; 


I can’t get started; Dream on a summer 
night; Susquehanna VERVE MGV-2079 
Powell, Mel (p; John Glasel, tp; Jimmy 


Buffington, Fr. horn; Chick Russo, c, as, bs; 
Boomie Richman, ts; Mundell Lowe, g; Joe 
Kay, b; Eddie Phyfe, d.) Firebug; Easy Swing; 
When did you leave heaven?; Ezz-May; 
Everything I’ve got; Nat Pierce (p; Doug 
Mettome, tp; Urbie Green, tb; Med Flory, 
as; Richie Kamuca, ts; Jack Nimitz, bs; 
Freddie Greene, g; Walter Page, b; Jo 
Jones, d.): Stomp It Off; Constance; Blues 
Yet?; Why not: VANGUARD VRS 8519 
Do'ph. You’re gonna drive me crazy; 


Call me Dumplin’s KING 5100 


Reed, Jimmy. You're something else; A_ string 
to your heart VEE JAY 270 

Rene, Googie. The Wiggle-Tail, 1 & 2 
CLASS 221 


Rich, Buddy (vocal). Cathy; Between the devil 


and the deep blue sea; It’s all right with me; 
Over the rainbow; You took advantage of 
me; Can’t we be friends; It’s only a paper 
moon; Melancholy Baby; Cheek to cheek; 
It don’t mean a thing; I hadn’t anyone till 
you; That old feeling VERVE MGV-2075 


Rush, Otis. Three times a fool; She’s a good 


COBRA 5023 


Rushing, 


Smith, Huey. 


Jimmy (voc.: Pat Jenkins, tp; Ben 
Richardson, as & c; Buddy Tate, ts; Hender- 
son Chambers, tb; Sammy Price, p; Walter 
Page, b; Jo Jones, d.) Goin’ to Chicago; I 
want a little girl; Leave me; Sent for you 
yesterday; How long: Boogie woogie; How 
you want your lovin’ done? 

VANGUARD VRS-8518 


Sittin’ In (Dizzy Gillespie, tp; Coieman 
Hawkins, Paul Gonsalves, Stan Getz, ts; 
Wynton Keily, p; Wendell Marshall, b; J. 


C. Heard, d.) Dizzy Atmosphere; thru 
with love (Getz); Without a word of warning 
(Gonsalves); Sweet Lorraine (Dizzy); Love 
walked in (Kelly); September Song (Hawkins); 
On the Alamo (Dizzy); Stompin’ at the 
Savoy (Hawkins); This time the dream’s on 
me (Kelly); Time after time (Getz); Gone 
with the wind (Gonsalves); The way you 
look tonight VERVE MGV-8225 
High blood pressure; Don’t you 


just know ACE 545 
Smith, Tab. Just one more time; Mambolino 
UNITED 217 

Tatum, Art. with Buddy DeFranco: Deep 


Nighty This can’t be love; Memories of you: 
Once in a while: A foggy day; Makin’ 
whoopee; You’re mine you; Lover man 
VERVE MGV-8229 
Blues in C; A foggy day; You’re mine you; 
Undecided; Under a blanket of blue; Makin’ 
whoopee VERVE MGV-8227 
with Ben Webster: All the things you are; 
My one and only love: My ideal; Gone with 
the wind; Have you met Miss Jones?; Night 
and_ day; Where or when 
VERVE MGV-8220 


Tiny Topsy. You shocked me; Waterproot eyes 
FEDERAL 12315 

Tour De Force (Roy Eldridge, Dizzy Gillespie, 
Harry Edison, tp; Oscar Peterson, p; Herb 
Ellis, g; Ray Brown, b; Buddy Rich, d.) 
VERVE MGV-8212 

Turner, Joe. Hollywood bed; Miss Brown blues; 


(FTWK) (i2 in. LP) SAVOY MG 140012 
Vinson, Eddie (voc. & as; Joe Newman, tp; 
Henry Coker, tb; Bill Graham, as; Frank 
Foster, Charlie Rouse, Paul Quinichette, ts; 
Charlie Fowlkes, bs; Nat Pierce, p; Turk 
Van Lake, Freddie Greene, g; Ed Jones, b:; 
Gus Johnson, Ed Thigpen, d.) C.eanhead’s 


back in town; That’s the way to treat your 
woman; Trouble in mind; Kidney, stew; Sweet 
lovin’ baby; Caldonia; It ain’t necessarily 
so; Cherry Red; Is you or is you ain’t my 
baby?; Just can’t keep the tears from tumblin’ 
down; Your baby ain’t sweet like mine; Hold 


it right there BETHLEHEM 5005 

Watts, Noble ‘‘Thin Man’’. Blast off; Rickey; 

tick BATON 251 
Big Two Four; South shore drive 

VEE-JAY 268 

Watson, Johnny ‘‘Guitar’’. One-room country 

shack; Gangster of love KEEN 4005 


Williamson, Sonny. Born blind; 99 
CHECKER 883 
Wilson, Teddy. Savoy; Say it isn’t so; All of 
me; Stars fell on Alabama; I got rhythm; 
On the sunny side of the street; Sweet Georgia 
Brown; As time goes by; Smile; When your 
lover has gone; Limehouse Blues; Biues for 

Daryl; You’re driving me crazy 


VERVE MGV-2073 


Taylor, Sam ‘Tha Man”. The big guitar; Woodchoppers. The. Caldonia; Blue Flame 
Cherokee M-G-M K_ 12613 VERVE V-10121 
Thompson, Lucky. (ts; Jimmy Cleveland, tb; Young, Webster & Paul Quinichette (ct & ts; 


Don Abney, p; Skeeter Best, g; Oscar Petti- 
ford, b; Osie Johnson, d.) N.R. No.2; Once 
there was; Dancing sunbeam; N.R. No.1: 
Little tenderfoot; The plain but simp‘e truth; 
Mister Man; Good luck ABC-PARA 171 


Mal Waldron, p; Joe Puma, g; Earl May, 
b: Ed Thigpen, d.) The lady; God bless the 
child; Moanin’ low; Good morning, heartache; 
Don’t explain; Strange fruit 

PRESTIGE 7106 


Kath 


Photo: FLAIR 


featuring KATHY STOBART with the LYTTELTON BAND 


IN A MELLOW TONE 

GEE BABY AIN’T I GOOD TO YOU 
PACKET OF BLUES 

RAIN 

KATH MEETS HUMPH 

MOTEN SWING 


PMD1052 


Parlophone 


(‘Pariophone’ is the Regd. Trade Mark of The Parlophone Co. Ltd.) 


334 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORD 


E.M.I. RECORDS LIMITED, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1 
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GE 7106 


APPRECIATION 


Dear Sir, 

One of the more pleasant welcomes to 
England was your February issue of Jazz 
Journal. I thought Stanley White’s article 
was not only sympathetic (which, natur- 
ally, I welcomed), but honest and repre- 
sented an intelligent man’s sincere think- 
ing. His article confirmed my belief that 
it is possible to criticise in a constructive 
manner, and it is possible to bring 
a different perspective, or different 
point of view to a musician’s work, with- 
out at the same time attempting to des- 
troy the musician himself. My thanks to 
you, as editor, and Mr. White as writer. 


DAVE BRUBECK. 


CORNET CHOP SUEY 


Dear Sir, 

I have heard recorded jazz in most of 
Europe, Belgium, France, Germany, and 
Switzerland, and have also read that there 
is a certain amount of jazz in Russia, but 
it wasn’t until I came here that I dis- 
covered China have some surprisingly 
good modern jazz groups, who unlike the 
British groups I've heard, use their own 
ideas. It is a change to hear some good 
creative jazz outside of America, for I 
must admit I had given up hope of ever 
hearing any. 

The leading jazz group play under the 
title of “The Vic Cristoval Sextette”. All 
the musicians in the group are masters of 
their instruments, but there is one cat that 
really stands out. His name is Berry 
Yaneza, and he plays a trumpet which 
sounds as though it is influenced by Dizzy 
but still contains a lot of Berry Yaneza. 

It is a great pity we cannot hear these 
cool cats from the Orient in Britain. 


DON CHAPMAN, 
Hong Kong. 


CAN’T SEE THE WOOD ... 


Dear Sir, 

I am a lazy person, and not often stung 
into action but Miss Berta Wood's 
article on the Tenth Annual Dixieland 
Jubilee d’d sting me. In my modest seven 
years of reading articles on jazz both in 
™l and other current magazines, I do not 
think I have come across such a badly 
written, shoddy and meaningless article 
as the one in question. Let me give you 
lots of examovles. and there are many 
more I haven’t picked out. 

In paragraph 3 she says the Original 


ONE SWEET LETTER 


FROM YOU 


Pershing Square Tub and Jug Band 
“played some of the best authentic jazz 
ot the evening’. To me “authentic jazz” 
means either jazz in the New Orleans 
style, commonly called Traditional, or it 
means genuine, in that it was jazz they 
played, and not rock ‘n’ roll or chamber 
music. I wonder what it means to Miss 
B. W., because she uses it again. “They 
were rocking and swinging together in the 
full bodied, correctly accented, early man- 
ner (still none the wiser), surely a rare 
rhythmical accomplishment these days”. 
Dees this sentence mean anything to any- 
one, because it means nothing to me? 
“The horns were not outstanding as in- 
dividual soloists”. Since when has a solo- 
ist been anything but individual ? “The 
live pulsating, flowing together of their 
broad, rocking rhythm was their exciting 
and unusual feature. They knew how to 
take the inspired spirit up into the high 
regions and they also have the discipline 
to bring a maximum load of excitement 
down again to a feather-light landing”! 
To quote Kingsley Amis “This is pretty 
weird stuff”! 

Let’s carry on. “The band played a 
modernish unison arrangement of an 
original called “Razor Sharp” that was 
not well received”. Miles Davis? Stan 
Kenton? Dave Brubeck? Gerry Mulli- 
gan? M.J.Q.? It obviously had the 
audience fooled too. But still, they were 
okay because “Jelly Roll Blues” had two 
“inspired solos” in it. On to Joe Darens- 
bourg. “Two thirds of the front line 
are from the tough N.O. school that de- 
manded a beautiful, liquid, hot tone, and 
Warren Smith has always had a flaming 
beauty of tone”. 

I do not believe that Bolden or Kep- 
pard played with a beautiful, liquid tone. 
though I will concede hot. And Warren 
Smith can keep his flaming beauty of 
tone. “The selection of tunes enhanced 
their melodic style”. How can a selection 
of tunes “enhance” a melodic style? It 
can’t, and what is this ‘“powerhous: 
intensity of complete expression”? I mus‘ 
miss something when I listen to jazz. 

I have no idea how old Ray Bauduc or 
Nappy Lamare are, nor am I any the 
wiser for knowing they looked twenty 
vears younger. And as for Mr. James 
Brown who can “fan it, choke it, rag it 

name it and he can play it”, he pro- 
vided me with fifteen happy minutes of 
naming things for him to do with his 
trumpet, “powerhouse technique” and 


“grand jazz manner”. 
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I have gone on much too long, but I 
hope you see what I mean by badly 
written, shoddy and meaningless. (Or 
perhaps you had noticed it yourself?). So 
please don’t let us have another article 
like this from Miss Wood—leave it all to 
the paper-back novel. 


T. W. PUGH, R.A.F., 
Berlin. 


WHO? 
Dear Sir, 

Who is the trombonist with Lou‘s 
Armstrong’s Hot 7? This is a question 
which has been puzzling me for some 
time. 

In their book on Oliver, Messrs. Allen 
and Rust make a pretty strong case 
against Ory and indeed if he was with 
Oliver in New York at the time, this 
would seem to be conclusive. Is the trom- 
bone therefore, as some have suggested. 
John Thomas ? I see that in the new re- 
issues of the Hot 7 on Philips, Ory is 
named as trombonist. 

Can anyone enlighten me on what must 
be a point of no little importance. 

DAVID J. HUGHES. 
Leeds. 


SKIN DEEP 
Dear Sir, 

In common with nearly all the other 
publications ostensibly devoted to jazz. 
I notice that “Jazz Journal” is following a 
line which if not quite “Crow Jim” is as 
near as dammit. 

The worthy desire of jazz writers to 
be progressive and tolerant, racially 
speaking, has led most of them to lean 
over backwards in favour of the Negro 
part of jazz at the expense of all other 
varieties. Please don’t misunderstand me: 
I'll give thanks to the Negro for starting 
jazz, and freely acknowledge his enor- 
mous contribution to it. But what rile; 
me is the writer who unnecess: irily brings 
up the question of colour when evalu- 
ating the work of jazzmen. 

Stanley Dance is a prime offender in 
this respect. He has every right, of course. 
to believe that Negro jazz, taken overall. 
is superior to white; to a great extent | 
admire his heroes as much as he does. 
and for the same reasons. He has, how- 
ever, an unfortunate tendency to colour 
his remarks with a certain Crow Jim pre- 
judice. He praises at great length one of 
his favourites, gets his readers in an 
agreeable frame of mind, and then goes 
and ruins the whole effect by saying 
something to the effect that of course, so- 
and-so is a Negro, as if that explains the 
whole thing. Furthermore, he _ often 
quotes Crow Jimisms such as paragraph 
541 in his February article, which I can’t 
agree with even by applying what I think 
are Mr. Dance’s own standards. 

Which raises an odd issue—I agree 
with the majority of Mr. Dance’s likes. 
for the same reasons as he does. but there 
are other things in jazz, including the 
white contribution, to which IT can apply 
those same standards and still enjoy them 
as much. Could this mean that Mr. 
Dance is missing something? If so, is this 
accidental or deliberate? Is he, indeed. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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ONE SWEET LETTER 
Continued from page 35 


toeing a party line of some sort, a line 
set by himself or the critical frateraity in 
general ? 

Turning the pages of February’s JJ 
I come across Jack Armitage’s article on 
Bix and Joe Smith. In his second para- 
graph Mr. Armitage falls into the Crow 
Jim trap. He says Muggsy Spanier “was 
far more successful in assimilating the 
idiom of the coloured musicians than was 
Bix.”” On the surface that sounds true. 
But let’s paraphrase that a bit: let’s say 
that Muggsy plays in a more Negroid 
style than Bix. I think the records of the 
period tell us that both Bix and Muggsy 
listened equally to the coloured boys in 
Chicago. When they started to play them- 
selves, however, they sounded entirely 
different from each other, but both were 
playing jazz. What makes both Bix and 
Muggsy great jazzmen is what was there 
within them before they ever heard a 
Negro jazzband. It iust so happened that 
they play in two different ways; you can’t 
say that one was better than the other. 
And it is quite wrong to claim that be- 
cause a white musician sounds Negroid 
he is necessarily better than one who 
doesn’t, or that he “assimilated” the 
coloured style. The coloured style may 
well have been latent in him to start 
with. It’s got nothing to do with race. 
but everything to do with personality. 

I had hoped that most intelligent 
people today could say of a musician 
“He's good” or “He’s not so good”, with- 
out thinking in terms of pigmentation of 
the skin. Seems I was wrong. 


LEN DOUGHTY, 
Alan Littlejohn’s Band. 


RECORD REVIEWS 
Continued from page 24 


own vitality, whatever the circumstances. 
Although Joe produced his classics dur- 
ing the thirties, he has shown no sign of 
decline since. Even his rock and roll col- 
lections, like the present record, are 
worthwhile—recommended for full 
volume treatment and plenty of move- 
ment. 

The first track and “Corrina™, which is 
a refreshing version, are given a sturdy 
Rhythm and Blues treatment, while 
“World of Trouble” is a slower blues, a 
variation on the “woke up cold in hand” 
theme. The last track is of another type 
which suits Turner well, a comic narra- 
tive starting in the farmyard and finish- 
ing with beer cans all over the floor. Th:s 
is a good record, either for collection, 
party, or emancipated jukebox. G.B. 


FATS WALLER—Organ Solos. 


Swing Low, Sweet Chariot; All God’s Chillun 
Got -Wings—Go Down Moses; Deep River 


H.M.V. 7EG8304. EP. Ils. 1}d.) 


These tracks were recorded during 
Fats’ visit to England in 1938, on an 
auspicious date in August when he made 
no less than twelve assorted tracks. He 
cast aside the mantle of frivolity for these 
organ transcriptions, and proved once 
again that he was not only a versatile but 
also a very talented musician. No one 
would sensibly claim that the music 
swings, but it has a great charm of its 
own. The pipe organ is a cumbersome 
instrument for a jazzman, but Waller 
extends his scope to prove that these 
simple religious tunes lend melody and 
harmony to his imaginative interpreta- 
tions. 


No serious Waller collector would be 
without these solos, and it is to be hoped 
that H.M.V. will ultimately issue the two 
companion pieces. G.L. 

Recorded—August 21, 1938. 


NANCY WHISKEY 


An Old Man Came A-Courting; Bonny Lad; The 

Bold Fenian Men (8! min)—Poor Little Turtle 

Dove; The Trooper and the Maid; The Farewell 
Song (7 min) 


(Topic 7T10. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


To those who only know Nancy 
Whiskey as a singer of “Freight Train” 
this record will come as a surprise. She 
has always shown great respect for the 
old songs, and here she shows a real 
feeling for them and at the same time a 
considerable ability. The one outstanding 
track is “Bonny Lad”, one of the saddest 
and most lovely British songs, better 
known perhaps in the Somerset version 
“He’s Growing”. In this one, like any 
real folk singer, Nancy Whiskey lies back 
and lets the song sing itself; her relaxa- 
tion is complete, her timing admirable, 
and she respects the song as a living 
thing. 

She sings particularly well two native 
Scottish songs, ““An Old Man” and “The 
Trooper and the Maid”, and very simply 
the Irish Easter Week version of the 
“Foggy Dew” in which Father O'Neil’s 
somewhat stilted words are carried along 
by the strength of the old melody. The 
remaining track is one of the “Who Will 
Glove My Hand?” variants which crop 
up in so many forms, and although 
pleasant it is the only track in which the 
cloying quality in her voice becomes 
apparent. A very pleasant record, recom- 
mended without reservation. 

G.B. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


THE SECOND LINE. Illustrated magazine of the New Orleans 
Jazz Club. Jan./Feb.; Mar./Apl.; May/June; July/Aug.; 
Sept./Oct.; Nov./Dec. 1957. Price 2/3 a copy post free, or 
12/6 the set. 


JAZZ JOURNAL 1956 and 1957 complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine. 35/- each, post free. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié¢). 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Back issues 1950-51 available, price 1/8d 
per copy, post free. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Earl 
Hines, Josh White. On art paper. 10d each, 2d postage. Ma 
Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 1/- each. 2d postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ 
Boy Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 
Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy Bolden’s Blues. 3/3 
per copy. post free. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 


27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


METRONOME RHYTHM CIRCLE, 93 Norwood Road. 
S.E.24. Present Wednesday 9th April: “The Works of Duke 
Ellington”, by Alan Spicer of Jazz Journal. Visitors wel- 
comed, full details from President M.R.C. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transfered to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 


YOUNG MAN (Trad. Jazz Fan) wishes contact same, with 
view to Jazz Holiday in London June 14th-22nd. Write c/o 
Jazz Journal. Box No. 6. 


USE OF DARKROOM AND ENLARGER REQUIRED 
EVENINGS AND WEEK-ENDS by experienced photo- 
grapher, 35mm. only. Write to T. Standish, 26, Westbourne 
Terrace, London, W.2. 


TAPE RECORDISTS. — WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. — SAPPHIRE 
RECORDINGS, 195, Kings Cross Road, London, W.C.1. 

Friendships. 


LONELINESS. Pen and Personal Marriage 


Partners. All districts and ages. Write for Brochure with 
actual photos to:— EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 
MANCHESTER. 
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ASTONISHINGLY ATTRACTIVE APRIL ASSORTMENT! 
Nancy JAZZ—-THE SOUTH. 13 rare collectors’ items by Leadbelly, Brownie McGhee, Sonny Terry, 
— Bessie Tucker, Jim Jam Band, Dallas String Band, Champion J. Dupree etc etc 12” LP 59/6 
yr the CHARLIE PARKER. Bongo Beep/Dewey Sq./The Hymn/The Gypsy/Embraceable You/ Bird 
1 real Feathers/ Out of Nowhere/My Old Flame/Scrapple From the Apple/Bird of Paradise/etc, etc. 12” LP 59/6 
“ies SAMMY PRICE & HIS BAND. Fontainebleu Boogie/Shorty Needs a Mademoiselle/Tiger Rag/ 
iddest My Lonesome Heart/Boogie A Bomb/New Shoes BI./Jammin’ in a Cellar/etc, etc. 12” LP 59/6 
nr CHARLIE CHRISTIAN. Up on Teddy’s Hill/Guy’s Got To Go/On with Charlie Christian/ Down 
> any On Teddy’s Hill/ Stardust / Kerouac 10” LP 39/6 
Ssatg LIONEL HAMPTON. Flying Home/Blue Because Of You/Jivin’ With Jarvis/Muskrat Ramble/ 
rable, 12th St. Rag/1 Can’t Get Started/Chasin’ With Chase/Haven’t Named It Yet 10” LP 39/6 
living LOUIS ARMSTRONG. Don’t Forget To Mess Around/I’m Gonna Gitcha/Droppin’ Shucks/ 
sided Who’sit/King of the Zulus/Lonesome BI./w.Chippie Hill-Pratt City/Trouble In Mind 10° LP 39/6 
“The DUKE ELLINGTON. St. Louis BI./Mooche/Move Over /Goin’ To Town/Chicago Stompdown/Red 
anely Hot Band/Hot & Bothered/Black & Tan Fantasy 10” LP 39/6 
Neil's CLARENCE WILLIAMS. K.C. Man Blues/Oh Daddy/ Mean Blues/Old Fashioned Love/ Wild Cat 
along Blues/E Flat Blues/N.O. Hopscop Blues/Livin’ High 10’ LP 39/6 
: LONNIE JOHNSON BLUES ALBUM. (Texas Alexander, Big Maceo, King Oliver. etc) Texas 
- crop Stomp/Frisco Train/Work Ox BI./Blues in G/Sweet Woman/St. Louis Cyclone, etc, etc. 10” LP 39/6 
_¥o GEORGE LEWIS. High Society/Heebie Jeebies/Savoy Bl./Lord, You Sure Been Good To Me/ 
solehe Nobody Knows, etc/I Can’t Escape From You 10” LP 39/6 
eck STARS OF COUNT BASIE’S BAND (Newman, Wess, Foster, Powell, etc.) Sidewalks of New 
3B. York/Careless Love/Alone In the Night/A.M. Romp/ The Midgets/Casey Jones 10” LP 39/6 
HENRY ALLEN ALL STARS. Frankie & Johnny / Wor king On the Railroad/City of the Blues/ Bill 
Bailey /Careless Love/Maryland/The Good Old Summertime 10” LP 39/6 
PREVIOUSLY ADVERTISED ITEMS MAY STILL BE AVAILABLE. ALL RECORDS AND BOOKS 
— MAY BE OBTAINED ADVANTAGEOUSLY THROUGH OUR TEN WEEK CLUB (Inland Customers only). 
word 
A COUPLE OF BOOK SPECIALS! ... 
Duke JAZZ: NEW ORLEANS—1885-1957 (Samuel B. Charters) Over 170 pp. closely printed research 
s wel- on authentic N.O. musicians, Numerous original photographs. 25/- p. free 
JAZZ: ITS EVOLUTION & ESSENCE (André Hodeir). 300 pp. probably the most important 
id 78 analytical work on jazz ever published. We have a few shop-soiled copies to clear at 15/6 (was 25/-) 
at 
lifford WHY BOTHER WITH “X” FILMS? Our list of impending deletions (all speeds) will make your 
blood run cold! 6d, please. Any questions? If so, just 
, with 
c/o Drop a line to 
IRED 
DAVE CAREY 
ourne 
TIVE 
HIRE THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 
(or phone STReatham 7345) 
riage 
> with J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
ITON, 
P.S.—Living overseas, or in H.M. Forces? Don’t forget, our 
tax free export service is unsurpassed ! 
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THE GREATEST 
CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


JAZZ 


CONTEMPORARY 


WORLD PACIFIC JAZZ 


HOWARD RUMSEY’S 
LIGHTHOUSE ALL-STARS 
LAC 12086 


HAMPTON HAWES VOL. 2 
THE TRIO 
LAC 1208! 


A great follow-up to Hamp’s first best selling 

Vogue release (LAC 12056), this is another free 

swinging set by the most impressive of the new 
young pianists 


JAZZ GUITAR: JIM HALL. 


PACIFIC JAZ. 
VOGUE LAE 12072 


JAZZ GUITAR 
JIM HALL TRIO 


LAE 12072 


JAZZ PIANISTS 


GALORE 
LAE 12097 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND: 1956 


CHET BAKER “RITUAL” 

AND THE JAZZ 
HIS CREW MESSENGERS 

LAE 12076 LAE 12096 


FANTASY 


GUS MANCUSO 
LAE 12069 


“SWINGING AT THE STEEL PIER” 
THE ELLIOT LAWRENCE BAND 


LAE 12071 


FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 
GOES SOUTH 


LAG 12087 


DAVE BRUBECK 
JAZZ AT THE “BLACK HAWK’”’ 
LAE 12094 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD.., 


113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, SW3. 


Tel: KNI 4256-7-8 
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